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Gains in Hearing Capacity in a Two 
Year Period for Hearing Aid 
and Control Groups* 


Irvine Px.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


SING a hearing aid may affect the person wearing the 
aid psychologically and physiologically. To appraise the 
psychological effects, intensive personal interviews must be 
made contrasting the psychological reactions of users and 
non-users; to appraise the physiological effects, the results 
of otological and of audiometric examinations must be con- 
trasted. Basically, this study is a report of the differences in 
the gains (or losses) on audiometric examinations between 
children who used a hearing aid and children who did not. 
In 1941, Dr. Fowler examined ninety-nine children and 
tested them with the pure tone audiometer. From these 
ninety-nine children, he was able to match, approximately, 
two groups of children on the basis of age, sex, otological 
diagnosis, and audiometric hearing loss. In each of these 
matched groups there were twenty-five children. One of 
these groups was given a hearing aid to wear, the other was 
treated as the control. Of the remaining forty-nine children, 
a hearing aid was given randomly to half the children. Thus, 
there were two pairs of groups: matched and non-matched 
of which one half was given a hearing aid to use and the other 
half was used as a control. 
These children were then observed for a period of two 


* This paper is based on data collected by. Dr. Edmund Prince 
Fowler and prepared at the request of Dr. Arthur I. Gates. 
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years. At the end of the second year, in 1943, all children 
were reexamined audiometrically. 

Dr. Fowler has stated that he had experimented with more 
than twenty different methods for weighting audiograms to 
obtain a measure of the percentage of capacity for hearing 
speech.! For these ninety-nine children, four different 
weighting methods were used. Since the audiogram is basic, 
the variations among methods depend upon the factors of 
weights for pure tone frequencies and of the relative weight 
for hearing in the better to the worse ear. The intercorrela- 
tions among these four methods is substantially high ranging 
from .81 to .997 (see Table 4). To test the difference between 
groups wearing aids and those not wearing aids, the method 
for measuring capacity to hear speech was essentially that 
recently adopted by the Council on Physical Medicine of the 
American Medical Association.? It agrees within two per 
cent with Fowler’s method, omitting calculation of the re- 
cruitment phenomenon. 

The primary problem, then, is to discover whether the 
gains in capacity for hearing speech over a two-year period 
differed for those wearing aids and those who did not. The 
measure of the gain in capacity for hearing speech is the al- 
gebraic difference between the early (1941) and the late 
(1943) measures. 

The ears were tested under standard conditions in a 
sound-proofed room. The weightings for the important 
speech frequencies were those proposed by Fowler: 

Speech Frequencies 512 1024 2048 4096 
Weightings 15 30 40 15 

The final method for appraising binaural hearing was 
arrived at by an approximate weighted average of the hear- 
ing loss in both ears: approximately, the better ear was 
weighted ten and the poorer ear was weighted one, the rela- 


1 Fowler, Edmund Prince. “A Method for Measuring the Per- 
centage of Capacity for Hearing Speech.” Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America 13: 373-382; April 1942. 

2 American Medical Association, Council on Physical Medicine. 
“Tentative Standard Procedure for Evaluating the Percentage of 
Useful Hearing Loss in Medicolegal Cases. Not yet published (pre- 
pared by E. P. Fowler and R. E. Sabine). 
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tive weightings, however, varying with the percentage of 
loss in the two ears (Fowler’s method) 

The children ranged in age from nine years to fifteen years 
at the initial testing. They were approximately an equal 
number of boys and girls. Each child was diagnosed accord- 
ing to four major classifications as follows: 


I. NERVE AND OBSTRUCTIVE DEAFNESS 
Nerve and Past Masked 
Nerve and O.M.S. Healed 
Nerve and O.M.S. Recurrent Healed 
Nerve and Past Masked, Recurrent 
Nerve and O.M.S8.C. Healed 
Diagnosis YI in each ear 
Nerve and O.M.S.H. Rt. and Nerve and Past Masked Left 
Nerve and O.M.S.R. Rt. and Nerve and Past Masked Left 
II. DEAFNESS 


O.M.S. Healed 

.S. Healed 

.S.C. (Op.) Healed 

‘8. Healed (Post. Op.) 

.8.C. Polyps 

.8.C. (Op.) 

O.M:S.C. (Mastoid) 

Otosclerosis 

Past Masked Residual Adhesive 

Past Masked Recurrent 

Residual Adhesive Recurrent, Rad. op. 
Diagnosis different in each ear 
.M.S.C., one ear healed 

O.M.S. Healed one ear, and O.M.S.C. other ear 

= M.S.C. Healed Right, and Residual Adhesive Left 

O. 


M.S.R. Adh. ops. Right, and O.M.S.C. ops. Left 
M.S.R. op. Healed Right, and O.M.S.C. op. Left 
Past Masked Right, and O.M.S., Healed Left 
III. Nerve DEAFNESS 
IV. OsstRucTIVE AND NERVE DEAFNESS 
M.S. Recurrent Healed and Nerve 


Past Masked and Nerve 


For the ninety-five cases for whom measurements were 
available on both ears in 1941 and in 1943, the number of 
children in each diagnostic classification is given in Table 1. 
Approximately half of the children were diagnosed initially 
as cases of “nerve and obstructive deafness.” 

A complete analysis of variance of the gains in the 
capacity for hearing speech was made considering sex, age, 
diagnosis, and aid-no aid. The analysis of variance indicated 
that there were no significant differences between sexes, 


O.M.S8.C. op. and Nerve 
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TABLE 1 


Diagnostic Classification: The Number of Children in Each 
Diagnostic Classification in 1941 by Matched and Non-Matched 
Groups and by Hearing Aid and Non-hearing aid Users. 


Diagnostic Classification 


I IV 
Nerve II Ob- 
Ob- struc- 
- struc- erve_ tive 
struc- tive Deaf- and Total 
tive Deaf- ness Nerve 
Deaf- ness Deaf- 
ness ness 
Matched Aid 14 7 3 1 25 
Group No Aid 13 9 2 1 25 
Total 27 16 5 2 
Non- Aid 14 8 2 2 26 
matched No Aid 11 6 1 1 19 
Group Total 25 14 3 3 
TABLE 2 


Gains in Capacity for Hearing Speech: the Average Gain and 
Standard Deviation from the Early (1941) to the Late (1943) 
Measurement by AMA Method: for Matched and Non-matched 


Groups by Diagnosis. 
Diag- 
Diag- nostic All 
nostic Classifi- Diag- 
Classifi- cation nostic 
cation Any Classifi- 
I Other cations 
Than I 
Stand 
Average Average Average 
Gain Gain 
Matched Aid 4.6 14.1 8.8 13.6 
Group No Aid 7.9 16.0 11.7 20.0 
Non- Aid 5.5 12.1 9.8 16.1 
matched No Aid 8.8 16.5 11.4 16.4 
Group 
Combined Aid 5.0 14.4 9.3 14.9 
Matched No Aid 8.3 15.6 11.6 18.5 
and Non- 
matched 
Groups Total 6.5 15.0 10.4 16.7 


a 
a 
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among ages, among diagnostic classifications, and between 
aid and no aid groups in the amount of gain in capacity for 
hearing speech. The results were similar in both the matched 
and the non-matched groups. 

Since the majority of the children in both the matched 
and non-matched pairs of groups were classified in the diag- 
nostic combination of “nerve and obstructive deafness,” 
the data were tabulated by that combination versus all 
others. In Table 2, the average gains in capacity for hearing 
speech is given by “nerve and obstructive deafness” (Classi- 
fication I) versus all other classifications both for matched 

TABLE 3 


Analysis of Variance of Gains in Capacity for Hearing 
Speech for Matched and Non-matched Groups 


For Non- 
F “a matched 
Source of Groups 
Variation 
Sum of df Sum of df 
Squares Squares 
Between diagnoses 7805 1 6014 1 
Between aid and no aid 657 1 323 1 
Interaction 52 1 235 1 
Experimental error 2394 46 2524 41 


and non-matched groups for those wearing aids versus those 
not wearing aids. None of the differences between aid and 
no-aid in either the matched or non-matched groups or in 
both matched and non-matched groups combined is statis- 
tically significantly different from zero. Although the chil- 
dren not wearing aids improve 2.3 per cent over those wear- 
ing aids, and although children in diagnostic classification I 
gain 8.5 per cent less than those in other diagnostic classifi- 
cations, statistically these differences are of the amount that 
would occur by chance. 

The generalization, therefore, is that over a two-year 
period as children age from 12 to 14 years measured improve- 
ment of approximately 10 per cent occurs. The improvement, 
however, in terms of accuracy of audiometric examinations 
two years apart, is unrelated to the otological diagnostic 
classification or to the factor of wearing or not wearing a 
hearing aid. 
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Report to the Sub-Committee on the 
Evaluation of Individual Hearing 
Aids in Public Schools 


Report on the Otological Examination 
and Follow Up 


Epmunp Prince Fowter, M.D.* 


: PRIMARY purpose for examining these children oto- 
logically was to match them in pairs according to similar- 
ities in degree and type of hearing loss. Also, these pairs 
were to be matched as near as possible psychologically, 
behaviorly, etc. Over 250 children were examined by me and 
100 of these were chosen for pairing. In 26 pairs the first 
child was provided with a hearing aid and the other was not 
so provided. The 48 remaining children were not closely 
pairable but half of them were supplied with hearing aids. 

All of these children had been tested at least once previ- 
ously by both 4-A and 2-A audiometers in the public 
schools. My tests were made in an efficiently sound proofed 
room in my Office; the examinations and tests were repeated 
at least once a year, over a period of three years. (12 children 
had only 2 tests.) 

The scatter chart (Fig. 1) shows the distribution of the 
losses along the longitudinal base line, according to the 
original binaural % loss, at the point of bisection of the or- 
dinates, on which in each case the subsequent gain or loss 
was plotted. In each instance this shows the capacity, not 
necessarily the proficiency in understanding speech. The 
soft voice was used for the latter purpose. 

Diagnostically the cases fell into four main groups indi- 
cated on the chart by the symbols shown opposite each group: 


Pure nerve deafness.............00000e0e5 8 @ large dot 
a i deafness with some obstructive deaf- 
deafness with some nerve deaf- 
Pure obstructive deafness................ 31 2 concentric 
circles 


* Printed by permission of Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler and The 
Laryngoscope, Vol. 56, No. I, pp. 26-32, January, 1946. 
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In the pure obstructive deafness there is included all dry 
and all purulent otitis media and mastoiditis and one case 
diagnosed tentatively as otosclerosis. In the combined nerve 
and obstructive deafness cases the lesion causing the more 
severe loss is placed first, 7.e., “nerve and obstructive,” or 
“obstructive and nerve,” as the case may be. 

It is customary to estimate gains and losses in hearing 
by dbs. (usually averaging the change), but this may be 
very misleading, because each frequency again rates a dif- 
ferent importance for hearing the speech sounds. Therefore, 
to obtain a truer index I have chosen to use the % of ca- 
pacity for hearing speech (instead of threshold db. losses). 
By so doing we apply a measure which corresponds more 
closely with clinical experience. 

The percentage of loss in capacity to hear speech were ob- 
tained by using Fowler’s Method.* 

As was to be expected, the most.spectacular gains in 
hearing were obtained in the pure obstructive cases, all but 
9 of whom (29%) at the last examination showed a hearing 
level of 30% or better. 

It will be noted (Fig. 2) that 4 of the children had no 
hypertrophied pharyngeal lymphoid tissue. Of those showing 
hypertrophy about 4 remained unchanged and about 4 
showed definite dimunition. 

Fifty-four of the children had hypertrophied turbinates 
(54%), and 15% of these showed distinct improvement when 
last seen. 

In 8% of the children T and A operations were recom- 
mended, and in 6% radon treatment was advised to diminish 
the lymphoid tissue. In no instance was the latter carried 
out. 

Fifty of the children were recommended for treatment 
other than otolaryngological. 

Whereas in each instance the parents of these children 
were instructed in guidance and care, no medicinal measures 


* Fowler’s Method of variable weighting with differing degrees 
of hearing loss has been adopted by the Consultants on Audiometers 
and Hearing Aids of the A.M.A. (No allowance was made for the 
Recruitment Phenomenon.) 
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were prescribed except antiseptic and cleansing eardrops 
for the suppurative ears, precautions in swimming, and 
guidance in the prevention of colds. However, it cannot be 
denied that the mere fact of consulting a doctor and being 
made to realize the importance of the hearing disability 
gained for many of these children better care and treatment 
than they had had in the past. No vitamins with the excep- 
tion of Vitamin D in the winter were prescribed. 

Had some special “‘cure for deafness” been employed these 
statistics might be used to show that the ‘‘cure’”’ was re- 
sponsible for the remarkable “restorations” of hearing. Ob- 
viously any such claim would be unwarranted. However, 
the picture shows definitely that 75% improved to some ex- 
tent and about 40% to a less than 30% loss.* 

Doctor Lorge reports upon the variations coincidental 
with the use and non-use of hearing aid: 

It is significant that the variation among individuals is 
greater than the variation between the means of the aid and 
the no-aid groups respectively, but the variation among in- 
dividuals is so great that it obscures any genuine difference 
between groups. 

“The variation in the gains of individuals is so variable 
that any distinction between aid and no aid can not be 
clearly revealed with the number of cases utilized in this 
experiment.” 

None of the 8 pure nerve deafness cases showed a loss. One 
showed a spectacular gain of 33% (to within 2% of the 30% 
line). Such gains are not unusual in children. 

The gains in the nerve-obstructive cases were spectacular 
in some instances, and considerable in the great majority of 
cases, but only 11% of these nerve-obstructive deafness chil- 
dren regained enough hearing to function well for a soft 
voice more than 5 feet away (less than a 30% loss). Never- 
theless any gain in hearing in nerve cases contributes more 
than meets the eye in the threshold change in capacity. It 
helps greatly also in hearing with the aid. 


* A 30% loss is rN to about a 36 weighted db. loss in both 
ears. (Fowler’s weighting.) 
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The 5 obstructive-nerve cases showed: 


1 No change 

1 73% to 35% loss 
1 80% to 40% loss 
1 62% to 41% loss 
1 41% to 23% loss 

Seventeen of the 31 pure obstructive cases showed a loss at 
1st test of 30% or more. In 4 cases that subsequently showed 
a loss, only 1 showed more than a 5% loss. Of those that 
gained all but 3 improved to the 30% line or better, and only 
1 of these was more than 8% from the 30% line. 

Fifteen pure obstructive cases showed at the first examina- 
tion losses not over 30%. At the last test one of these showed 
no loss or gain; one showed a loss of 29%; one a loss of 43%; 
12 showed gains which, with two exceptions, sufficed to 
bring them over the 25% line. 

From the scatter graph it is apparent then that the 
changes (including all losses or gains) indicate that 39 of the 
children now have a loss of 30% or less, and that 15 others 
showed a loss of less than 40%. At the first test these figures 
were 20% and 15% respectively. In other words, more than 
half of these children could at the last test hear the mod- 
erately loud voice quite well at distances of less than 5 feet. 

The data which stand out most sharply are (1) the num- 
ber of children who improved to some extent (namely 78%) 
compared to the number who lost to some extent (namely 
22%), (2) the number who improved over 20% (namely 
22%), and, (3) the number who at the last test showed less 
than a 30% loss (namely 39%), (4) the number who were 
deafened (to some extent at least) from auditory neural le- 
sions (70%). 


A Preliminary Investigation in the 
Testing of Lip-Reading 
Achievement* 


Guapys 
Department of Speech, Brooklyn College 


‘eon STUDY was suggested to the author on reading Dr. 
Pintner’s statement in The Psychology of the Physically 
Handicapped concerning the place of speech and lip-reading 
training in the education of the deaf: 


“Speech and lip-reading are of great importance in the education 
of the deaf. Much time and effort in all schools are devoted to them. 
So far, however, no adequate means have been devised to measure 
achievement in those two fields. The difficulty of constructing objec- 
tive measures of achievement is obvious. A standard objective test 
of lip-reading must be one that can be presented to all children under 
exactly the same conditions . . . it would seem as if a standardized 
series of motion pictures of various faces speaking standardized 
sentences or paragraphs might form a possible scale for lip-reading 
ability.” (1) 


Marie Mason, in an article describing work done at Ohio 
State University with motion pictures says that: 


“The ability of the deaf to communicate with others in the social 
and economic world by a visual understanding of speech provides 
the deafened person with one means of communication. There is 
need for an objective measurement of visual-hearing comprehension 
which will answer the question ‘how much’ no matter how often 
the test is given or by whom it is secored—it must tell also how one 
person rates in comparison to another.’”’ (2) 

In a later article, Miss Mason states that she knows of no 
standard scale for the measurement of a subject’s ability in 
visual comprehension of audible speech. (3) 

Before a standardized achievement test can be con- 
structed, it is first necessary to make an exploratory venture 
into the field in question. This study, therefore, is a pre- 
liminary experimental attempt to investigate the feasibility 
and practicability of constructing an achievement test in 
lip-reading for deaf children. 


* A resume of a thesis presented for the Master of Arts degree at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1942. Dr. Robert West di- 
rected the research. 
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The first attempt at the objective measurement of lip- 
reading ability among the deaf was made by Day and Fus- 
feld in 1928 (4). Four sets of sentences were devised and 
read to the pupils who were instructed to write down ex- 
actly what they could lip-read. One set was read by the 
teacher and another by the field agent conducting the sur- 
vey. This allowed for a comparison between the scores ob- 
tained on the tests given by the teacher, familiar to the 
children, and those given by an outside examiner. The 
mean scores obtained on the tests given by the teacher were 
higher than the mean scores achieved under the examiner. 
The results of this type of test, for different pupils or schools 
cannot be compared, for, in order to obtain usable results, 
it is obvious that tests must be applied by the same indi- 
vidual throughout. However, we may also note that an 
individual does not speak precisely the same way all the 
time so that using the same speaker is no guarantee of uni- 
formity in presenting lip-reading tests. 

In order to avoid this difficulty, several attempts to use 
motion pictures for the testing of lip-reading have appeared 
in recent years. In 1932, Marie Mason (5) reported pre- 
liminary experiments with motion pictures for teaching and 
testing lip-reading. A series of twenty-four words testing for 
word accuracy and initial consonant accuracy and of twelve 
words testing for vowel accuracy were assembled. While 
being photographed with a motion picture camera, speakers 
of different nationalities pronounced these series of words. 
The motion pictures were then shown to groups of Univer- 
sity students of visual-hearing experience ranging from those 
who had received no training to those who had completed 
half their university work. The study was undertaken to 
investigate the factors making for difficulty in understand- 
ing speech movements visually. Hence, it also included the 
variations from the norm of the average cultured American 
speaker which make for difficulty of speech interpretation. 

Perhaps the most extensive report published up to the 
present time on the use of motion pictures is that of F. and 
G. Heider (6) of the Psychological Division of the Clarke 
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School for the Deaf. They constructed tests consisting of 
series of words, phonetic combinations, sentences, and 
stories. Motion pictures were taken and a teacher of lip- 
reading at the Clarke School was the only speaker through- 
out. Scoring was as objective as possible, being based on the 
number of items reproduced. The results are directly per- 
tinent to this study. 

The intercorrelations for the three tests devised ranged 
from +.77 to +.95. A group of children tested with Test I 
were given Test III five years later. The correlation for the 
two performances was +.72+.05. For another group of 
children, the correlation for performances on Tests II and 
III, given at intervals of one year, was +.82+.03. These 
correlations are significant and the authors conclude that 
lip reading ability does not change with time in so far as 
group ranking is concerned. Chronological age was consid- 
ered synonymous with years of training and the correlation 
between this factor and scores on Test III was +.19+.08. 
Yearly progress was very small in comparison with the range 
of scores. The authors conclude that there is little progress 
in lip-reading above a certain point in age and in training. 
Also, a fairly high but not too significant correlation of 
+.54+.06 between lip-reading and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment scores was obtained. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The problem facing the lip-reading teacher today is lack 
of a standardized lip-reading achievement test. If it were 
possible to standardize such a test, the educator of the deaf 
would have a means of obtaining objective, dependable in- 
formation about the ability of individuals and of groups. 
Such a test would provide definite standards of attainment, 
an accurate measurement of progress, and a dependable 
measure of efficiency of instruction. 

It is the purpose of this study to discover, if possible, 
whether or not lip-reading and the learning of lip-reading 
are phenomena which will lend themselves to the type of 
measurement described above. 


Testing of Lip-Reading Achievement 


Construction of the Test 


For the purpose of this study, a lip-reading test was con- 
structed for presentation to deaf children. Motion picture 
film was used because it presented the most uniform medium 
available for the tests. Three forms similar in content and 
structure were first devised. Each form consisted of five 
parts: 


. a series of 17 vowels and diphthongs 

. a series of 11 consonants 

. a Series of ten unrelated sentences 

a series of related sentences telling a story 

. a short story at the end of which were four questions 
the subjects were to answer. 


In each form, the speaker presented the vowels in the 
following way, ‘“(One—my sound is [i]; Two—my sound is 
[a]” (or whatever the sound happened to be). This same 
procedure was followed for the consonant sounds except 
that the vowels were presented in isolation and the con- 
sonants were followed by [i], [a] and [u], respectively. 

The unrelated sentences were spoken with their number 
preceding them. The related sentences were spoken one 
after the other. The short story was read through and the 
questions at the end were asked one after the other. 

In selecting the material we were careful to use language 
below what is ordinarily considered fourth grade level. The 
sentences and stories were selected from lip-reading texts 
with which the author was familiar. They were selected for 
their simplicity and for the wide variety of sounds contained 
(7, 8, 9). 

The persons selected as speakers were students in the De- 
partment of Speech at the University of Wisconsin. The 
first speaker was a graduate student of Chinese heredity who 
had been educated in American Schools in Hawaii, where she 
had also done her undergraduate work. The second was an 
undergraduate man from Wisconsin and the third was a 
graduate woman from New York City. Each speaker was 
given a form of the test with which they were to become 
familiar enough so that the filming would go smoothly. 
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Type A 8mm Kodachrome film was used. Colored film 
made the situation as natural as possible. Only the lower 
three quarters of the face and upper part of the shoulders 
were photographed. This made the articulatory factor 
prominent in the test and excluded all other factors making 
for comprehension in lip-reading. In photographing the 
speakers, appropriate pauses were left in the film after each 
sentence so that there would be sufficient warning to stop 
the projector before the intervals where the children were 
to write their answers. 


The Subjects 


Sixty-two girls from the Lexington School for the Deaf in 
New York City and thirty-seven girls from the State School 
for the Deaf at Delavan, Wisconsin, were selected for the ex- 
periment. Both schools are residential and the children to be 
tested were chosen by their teachers as having the necessary 
language ability. In all cases, the hearing loss occurred so 
early and was so severe that neither of these factors entered 
into the situation. 


The Testing Situation 


The children from the Lexington School for the Deaf 
were tested in groups of about twenty. First, they were 
shown a short film that was not related to the test. This 
enabled the teachers to arrange the children so that all could 
see the screen clearly; it also served to condition the subjects 
to the colored motion picture. Before the texts were pre- 
sented, the class teacher explained to the children, in the 
most expedient manner, what they were to see and what was 
expected of them. For the first part of each form, the 
children were provided with mimeographed sheets contain- 
ing key words; they were directed to underline the key word 
containing the vowel or diphthong spoken on the screen. 

After each sentence, the projector was stopped, the lights 
turned on, and the children given time to write their an- 
swers. Before the short stories, the teachers explained to the 
children that they were to be told a short story and that 
after each sentence of the story they were to write what they 
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had read. Also, the teachers told the children the name of 
the story and the names of the characters. 

At the School for the Deaf in Wisconsin, the test was given 
to the entire group at the same time. Identical procedure 
was followed, with a teacher familiar to the children ex- 
plaining the tests to them. 


Scoring the Tests 


In scoring, there was no attempt to assign different 
weights to the items. The credit allowed was one point for 
each correct vowel and consonant or any correct homophe- 
nous substitution. The scores on isolated sounds were not 
included on the total score but were used merely in the sta- 
tistical analysis. For the unrelated sentences and the related 
sentences, one credit was given for each word correctly read. 
Also, one credit was given for each correct answer to the 
four questions testing comprehension at the end of each 
form. 

Data 


Description 


In this study, several variables which are easily accessible 
to the research worker and which are directly related to the 
learning of, and progress in, the usual academic subjects in 
the school curriculum were selected for consideration. Lip- 
reading scores were gathered on ninety-nine deaf children. 
All of these scores were used in some part of the study. 
There were four scores for each child—the total score, and 
the separate scores for each of the three forms. Teacher’s 
ratings as to lip-reading ability were secured on ninety- 
seven of the subjects; chronological ages on ninety-eight 
subjects; intelligence quotients on fifty-eight subjects from 
the Lexington School for the Deaf; mental ages on fifty- 
seven subjects, and Stanford Achievement grades on thirty- 
five subjects from Wisconsin. Since, in so many of the cases, 
hearing losses were almost total and the ages of the onset of 
deafness were so very early in life, these data were excluded 
from the study. 
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Interpretation 


The correlations in this study were made to determine 
whether ability in lip-reading can be predicted from meas- 
urements of a different nature that are available and re- 
lated to learning. 

Except for the slight differences that might result from 
the use of colored motion pictures in place of the living 
speaker, the test is considered valid in that any lip-reading 
situation is a valid one for testing. To insure standardized 
conditions for all of the subjects, three speakers with differ- 
ent educational training and who were members of distinct 
sectional milieus were chosen for the three forms of the test. 
The scores on each form were correlated against each other. 

The coefficients of reliability are: 


TABLE I 
Variables Coefficient S.E. 
Form A with Form B +.82 + .03 
Form B with Form C + .84 + .02 
Form A with Form C + .83 + .03 


First, the attempt was made to measure the accuracy 
with which skill in lip-reading, as judged by the class teacher 
who was most familiar with the children, is related to scores 
on the tests. The ratings were from 1 to 7—1 meaning ex- 
cellent; 4, average; and 7, poor. Correlation indices were 
prepared of the sum of the scores on all three forms with the 
ratings given by the teachers. Then the correlations were 
found between the scores on each form and the teacher’s 
ratings. 

(For results see Table II, following page.) 

In each instance, the coefficients are more than three 
times the standard error. Hence, it may be said that the 
coefficients are not due to chance—but, since the level of 
the coefficients borders on the line of what is accepted, the 
relationship has only minimum significance. 

Scores on the tests were correlated with the chronological 
ages of the subjects, varying from ten to twenty-two years. 
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TABLE II 
N Range of 
Variables o r I 
Cases | Scores at 
Total score and teach- 
er’s rating 97 11-373 | 1-7 | +.50 + .076 
Scores on A and teach- 
er’s rating 97 3-170 | 1-7 | +.53 + .072 
Scores on B and teach- 
er’s rating 97 0-119 | 1-7 | +.46 + .08 
Scores on C and teach- 
er’s rating 97 4-118 | 1-7 | +.533 | +.072 


As it is very difficult to determine specifically how much lip- 
reading training the subjects had received, the assumption 
was made that the number of years of exposure to lip-read- 
ing varied directly with age. In almost every case, lip-read- 
ing training was begun at the time the child entered school, 
but it could not be determined how much training the chil- 
dren had received before entering school. The coefficient of 
correlation was +.186+.09, showing very little predictive 
or causal relationship between amount of training and pro- 
ficiency in the test used. This correlation is comparable to- 
that found in a study made by Heider at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf (7) of the same variables—+.19 +.08. 

An almost complete lack of correlation was found between 
intelligence quotients and scores on the test. The I.Q.’s 
ranged from 71 to 167; r equalled +.066. An index was then 
made of test scores and mental age (or level of mental ma- 
turity of the subjects). The coefficient was +.169 which is 
insignificant. 

Stanford achievement scores were available on thirty-five 
subjects. The coefficient of correlation for this and lip-read- 
ing test scores was +.288+.15. This is lower than the co- 
efficient of +.54+.06 found by Heider at the Clarke School 
(8) on the same variables. 

Finally, scores on the first two parts of each form, namely 
vowels and consonants, were compared with scores on the 
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last three parts—continued speech. The coefficient was 
+.375, which is too low for significance. 

The hypothesis made throughout the analysis was that 
the data was explicable linearly. The Pearsonian product- 
moment formula was used throughout. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The reliability of the test was determined by correlating 
the scores obtained on the three forms with each other. The 
coefficients are high and significant so it may be said that the 
test is reliable. 

It was assumed that the differences between the live 
speaker and the speaker on the screen are negligible, and 
hence the test is valid. Also, although the coefficients of co- 
relation between the test scores and teacher’s ratings are 
not high enough for predictive significance, they show a 
positive trend in support of the assumption of validity. 

The results of this study indicate low correlations ap- 
proaching zero between lip-reading ability on the test used 
and other factors available to the educator. From these re- 
sults, it is reasonable to conclude: 

1. Lip-reading ability is not quantitatively correlated 
with and cannot be predicted from the length of train- 
ing experienced by the group of subjects used in this 
study. 

2. Lip-reading ability is not quantitatively correlated 
with and cannot be predicted from the mental age of 
the group studied. 

3. Lip-reading ability is not quantitatively correlated 
with and cannot be predicted from the intelligence 
quotients of the group studied. 

4. Lip-reading ability is not quantitatively correlated 
with and cannot be predicted from the grade status of 
the group studied. 


However, it must also be considered that in this study 
only one factor in the total lip-reading situation, namely, 
articulation, was isolated and tested. It is very probable 
that movements of the lips and face, while being the most 
important single factor of the total stimulus in lip-reading, 
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only assume this importance when all other factors are 
present. This may explain in part the fact that teacher’s 
ratings did not correlate completely with scores on the test— 
assuming of course that the teacher who trains the child and 
is most familiar with his ability is a valid judge—the ability 
to take in all the stimuli, articulation, gestures, bodily 
tension and movements, situation, and relate each part to 
the whole probably being the point of view from which the 
teachers judge. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


It is very probable that the test constructed for this 
study measured only the more mechanical and objective 
factors of lip-reading ability. A finer test is needed that will 
measure the more elusive and subtle factors (which both the 
hearing and the deaf use to gain meaning) if this is possible. 
Also, in this study the language ability of the subjects pre- 
sented a continuous problem in that in several instances 
some of the children could lip-read and understand what was 
being said, but, since they did not know the necessary 
written symbols and combinations, could not write the 
words. It was attempted to reduce the language ability 
needed to below fourth grade level. However, this excluded 
measurement of the lip-reading ability of those children 
below the fourth grade and also excludes the possibility 
of measuring the children at younger ages when differences 
in mental maturity are greatest from year to year and 
learning takes place more rapidly. Again, a finer, more 
discriminating test is needed that can be successfully admin- 
istered without the need for so much language ability and at 
much younger levels. 

Before attempting to construct an achievement test, it is 
necessary to determine whether or not norms or perhaps 
levels of achievement in the subject in question can be es- 
tablished. Knowledge of the phenomenon of lip-reading ap- 
pears to be a sort of will-o-the-wisp that eludes objective 
study. 

If, as this study indicates, lip-reading norms cannot be 
based on C.A., M.A., grade status or amount of training, it 
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is necessary to establish arbitrary levels of achievement 
based on what is considered adequate lip-reading ability for 
various life situations. 

This brings up many questions. What is adequate lip- 
reading ability? Is it ever adequate? To what extent does 
it compensate for lack of communication through hearing? 
What amount of lip-reading ability do hearing children 
have? (*) How does it compare with that of deaf children? 
What advantage has deafness given the deaf child over the 
hearing child in lip-reading ability? What advantage does 
hearing give the hearing child over the deaf? What effect 
would equal amounts of training have on both groups? 
These and many others are the questions that need answer- 
ing in order to discover just what the ability to read lips is 
and what factors influence this ability. 
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NOMENCLATURE 


N The Utah Eagle for October, 1945, Superintendent 

Boyd E. Nelson states that the name of the Utah School 
for the Deaf and Blind is being changed to “The Utah 
Aural and Visual Center” experimentally. Below he gives 
criticism pro and con concerning the change in the school 
name. 


“The ‘Utah Aural and Visual Center’ is being used experimentally 
as a possible change in name for the Utah School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. Comments both favoring and opposing such a change 
have been received in almost equal numbers. Unless a very definite 
advantage should be shown for adopting the proposed name, or 
some other more appropriate name, then the experimental title 
will be discharged. It is believed that no real harm can come from 
such experimentation, and good should result from the stimulation 
of thought upon the subject whether or not a new name should be 
proved worthy of adoption. 

The subject of a change in name arose from discussions as to 
whether or not ‘School for the Blind’ was descriptive of the activi- 
ties and pupils attending such a school. It was pointed out that in 
many schools for the blind over fifty per cent of the pupils should 
not correctly be termed blind. Two schools have changed names. 
We now have the Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School, and 
the Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicappped. 

In discussing the situation with the Advisory Committee of the 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind, one of its members who is 
a prominent alumnus of the school suggested that probably some 
thought should also be given to possible changes in the name of 
schools for the deaf. The difficulty arose in figuring a short euphonius 
and yet a. title which would be fitting for a dual school. 

The name ‘Aural and Visual Center’ was arrived at by thinking 
over the various words and terms which pertained to hearing and to 
vision. Deafness certainly pertained to hearing, and blindness to 
sight. All degrees of vision or of hearing could be included in the 
words ‘aural’ and ‘visual.’ Sub titles could be included to describe 
the specific activities which pertained to hearing and to vision. Thus, 
‘Instruction for the Deaf,’ ‘Hearing and Speech Conservation,’ and 
‘Braille and Sight Saving School’ could meet this need. The word 
center was added because in reality there are two schools and a 
variety of services correlated with them centered at one place. Also, 


* Part I of this article was published in the ANNALs for September, 
1946 (Vol. 91, No. 4), pp. 293-319. 
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the school serves as a central meeting place for alumni throughout 
the State. 


Criticism opposing the proposed name appears to be: 


1. The School for the Deaf and the Blind is an established institu- 
tion which has acquired a fine reputation for its services under its 
present name. 

2. Parents and the public in general would not understand the 
— of the changed name. 

The word ‘center’ is often applied to clinics of a less permanent 
wae than a school. 

The word ‘aural’ is so like the word ‘oral’ that the two are con- 
fused when the proposed name is spoken. 

5. Graduates of the School for the Deaf and the Blind are proud 
of the present name because it represents their success in meeting 
obstacles. Deafness or blindness leaves no stigma, but to a success- 
ful graduate is a term of which he can be justly proud, so why try 
to avoid its use. 

6. The true meaning of deaf is: ‘Wanting or deprived of the sense 
of hearing wholly or in part’. The meaning of blind is: ‘Difficult or 
impossible to see’. In the true sense of the words the present name 
completely represents the pupils and their activities at the school. 

he words ‘aural’ and ‘visual’ mean pertaining to hearing and 
seeing. The educational methods of schools for the deaf and for the 
blind pertain to the lack of hearing and seeing. 


The reasoning in favor of a change of name seems to be: 


1. Blindness to the general public means a person who can see 
nothing. Deafness means a person who can hear nothing. Yet the 
majority of deaf pupils respond to some sound, and the majority 
of blind pupils respond to sight. A change in name may assist in 
educating the public as to the true meanings of ‘deaf’ and ‘blind.’ 

2. The word ‘dumb’ is objectionable as applied to the deaf. Yet 
the school for the deaf is continually being referred to by the public 
as the ‘school for the deaf and dumb’. Possibly if the word deaf were 
removed from the name of the school then the word ‘dumb’ would 
tend to disappear, and deaf persons would be known as only ‘deaf’ 
in its true meaning. 

3. ‘Aural’ and ‘visual’ emphasize the positive features of educa- 
tion. ‘Blind’ and ‘deaf’ are sometimes thought of as the negative 
terms of ‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’. It is better to accentuate the posi- 
tive. 

4. There is a movement to change the names of blind schools. 
With a dual school it is difficult to change one name without chang- 
ing the other. 

5. Parents of children legally known as: “Too deaf to profit ade- 
quately in their public school classes” and, “Too blind to profit 
adequately from instruction in the public school situation” some- 
time hesitate to send their children to the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. They maintain that their children are not deaf or blind. 
As long as the words “deaf” and “blind” are emphasized in the title 
of the school it will be difficult to educate people as to the true serv- 
ices of the school, and many children of the State will fail to receive 
proper instruction. 

6. “Aural” and “visual” refer more to methods and less to handi- 
caps. Especially is this true of the term “Braille and Sight Saving 
School.” It is our wish to avoid reference to a handicap. Lack of 
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vision or lack of hearing need not be a handicap. Deafness or blind- 
ness has too often been associated with the word “handicap.” 

7. A new name is stimulating to thought, to interest and to prog- 
ress. We live in a world of change. Change brings new ideas and im- 
— methods. The fields of education for the deaf and for the 

lind are no exceptions. 


These arguments pro and con should arouse thought in the 
minds of all interested groups. If the name is good let’s 
study it for possible adoption. If it adds nothing or detracts 
in any way let’s forget it. Good or bad, if the name ‘Aural 
and Visual Center’ has stimulated thought in behalf of the 
education of pupils attending our schools for the deaf and 
schools for the blind, it has served a valuable purpose. Com- 
ments from graduates of schools for the deaf and for the 
blind, from educators, from parents and from the general 
public are solicited in order to gain a fair reaction to the 
proposed name. 

Announcement was made that the Utah School for the 
Deaf and Blind would soon be known as the Utah Aural and 
Visual Center. We think it is unfortunate that the word 
“school” does not appear in the new title. There has been a 
long struggle for many years for recognition in the eyes of 
the public that we are schools and not custodial institutions. 
The word “center” connotes the idea of hospitalization to 
the average person, and to us, that is a conception we would 
like to eradicate. An editorial by Wesley Lauritsen, which 
appeared in The Companion (Minnesota) for October, 1945, 
says: 

‘‘We have received a copy of the Salt Lake Tribune published on 
Sunday, September 30. This contains an interesting article on the 
Utah School for the Deaf and Blind. Publicity of this kind is valuable 
in that it brings the school to the attention of the general public 
and there is a possibility that deaf and blind children in isolated 
places who do not know about the school may be reached. 

The article states that the school will soon become known as 
Utah Aural and Visual Center. As long as the school is to be a place 
where children are taught along lines similar to those used in the 
public schools we feel that the new name will be a misnomer. The 
word ‘Center’ may be so variously interpreted that it will be ambig- 
ous in this case. We believe in calling a school a school and a spade 
a spade. Common people understand this language and there is no 
chance of misunderstanding. 

Just by the way of example we might think of an aural center as 
a place where the hearing might be tested or improved. We might 
think of a visual center as a place where things are seen or where the 


sight would be treated. There might be a variety of other interpre- 
tations. 
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There are youth centers, medical centers, and other kinds of 
centers. 

We hope the Utah authorities will carefully consider these facts 
and continue their good work of educating the deaf using the com- 
monly accepted nomenclature.” 


An article in The Utah Eagle for November, 1945, gives 
us the impression that the superintendent of the school is 
recanting from changing the name of the school from the 
Utah School for the Deaf and Blind to The Utah Aural and 
Visual Center. 


School for the Deaf 
Hearing and Speech Conservation 
Braille and Sight Saving School 

“Above is the experimental letter head now being used at the 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind. Previously the term ‘center’ 
was used in place of ‘schools’. Some of the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the terms ‘aural’ and ‘visual’ expressed opposition to the 
word ‘center’. It was pointed out that years of crusading had been 
spent in order to get institutions for the deaf and the blind recog- 
nized as schools, and that this fact should be emphasized in any 
title. Also, the term ‘center’ is commonly used in designating the 
headquarters for the adult blind of many States, and thus confusion 
— the school for the blind and the center for the blind might 
result. 

Originally permission was obtained from the State Board of Edu- 
cation to experiment with a different title for the period of just one 
month. However, the response received during this month of trial 
indicated the advisability of continuing the experiment. 

The ‘School for the Deaf Committee’ of the Utah Association 
of the Deaf felt that it was quite possible that the adult deaf of 
Utah would disapprove of the proposed title, but recommended 
that the experiment be continued for about one year. 

The Utah Association for the Blind met in State Convention on 
November 3, 1945. They unanimously approved a resolution sup- 
porting the proposed change in title. 

Leading educators of both the deaf and the blind have expressed 
both favor and opposition to ‘Utah Aural and Visual Schools’. To 
date the opposition has come more from the blind than from the 
deaf, and generally from the more populated sections of our country. 
The comments favoring the proposed name now exceed those ex- 
pressing opposition. It is still felt, however, that a fair and complete 
cross section of reaction has not yet been obtained.” 


PRESCHOOL 


The Rochester Advocate for January, 1945, reemphasizes 
the fact that deaf children must begin school early if they 
are to receive the greatest advantage that can be afforded 
them during their early years of life. 


“There is no longer any doubt concerning the great advantage of 
school training for the deaf child of three, four, and five years of 
age. 
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The Nursery Class program is very informal and flexible, but 
effective. The little tot learns to eat nourishing food at a table with 
his classmates, to take naps and to relax properly at night; to wash 
his hands and face, brush his teeth, and comb his hair; to take off and 
put on his clothing, to hang up or put away his belongings and to 
do many other routine tasks which relate to his physical well being. 

He learns to play well with other children, to take his turn and to 
contribute something constructive to group effort. His initiative is 
also encouraged and developed in a social way. 

The facilities for this group at the Rochester School for the Deaf 
are more than adequate. They consist of a large nap room with cots 
and toilet facilities, a spacious, airy classroom attractively decorated, 
and educational toys of all descriptions. Outside is an excellent play- 
ground where he can learn to play and associate with his play- 
mates.’ 


Parents of little deaf children have a heavy responsibility, 
yet it is not a responsibility that they should shake their 
heads over helplessly and leave the responsibility to others 
who are considered better fitted to do the job. There are 
parts of their deaf child’s education that they can do better 
than anyone else. This, of course, applies chiefly to the pre- 
school education of the child. The parents need training to 
meet this problem and the Illinois School for the Deaf is 
doing something about it. They are holding a preschool 
clinic for the mothers who have young deaf children. The 
Illinois Advance for October, 1945, gives the story of twenty- 
two mothers leaving their homes for a two weeks’ course at 
the school, learning the art of rearing deaf children. 


“Twenty-two mothers, many looking as young and care-free as 
college students, and their preschool age children are jarring the 
summer vacation doldrums of the Illinois School for the Deaf here 
in what appears to be a series of picnics on the ancient, elm shaded 
100-acre campus. Actually, they’re in school. 

The mothers are the pupils. They attend five classes a day in an 
experimental two-week summer session designed to help them pre- 
pare their children for school through such mediums as teaching 
breath control, feeling the rolling rhythm of a bass drum, and put- 
ting together picture puzzles. Because all the tots who scamper in 
the campus play yard are deaf, their mothers, all of whom have 
normal hearing, face the problem of teaching them to talk without 
the chief help of all learned language—mimicry. 


First or Its Kinp 1n STaTE 


This is the first venture of its kind under auspices of the state. 
Children and mothers were selected from state-wide clinics con- 
ducted by the division of services for crippled children of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and recommended by that agency. The school is 
operated by the department of public welfare, and the mothers have 
only to pay their own transportation expenses. ae 

Training here, according to Maurice Moriarity, supervising 
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teacher, is tactile, visual, and auricular,—touch, seeing, hearing. 

“The handicap of deafness is essentially a language handicap,” 
he said. Contrasting the deaf child with the hearing one who is 
“bombarded with sounds,”’ mimics them, and finally talks, he added, 
“the deaf child is deprived of this easy, natural method. He neither 
receives nor produces expression. More than that, he does not know 
expression is possible.”” Moriarity emphasizes the preschool training 
= ing of long-time process required in developing a well adjusted 
adult. 


FEEL PIANO VIBRATIONS 


Beginning with breakfast at 7:30 a.m., the mothers are in class 
an hour later watching speech demonstration in which a few children 
are brought in to put their ears to the grand piano or the bass drum 
to feel vibrations. This helps in learning the rhythm of speech and 
names of objects are used with the rhythms. 

Then comes the auricular class with an acoustic demonstration 
for training whatever residual hearing the children have and most 
congenitally deaf children are said to have some. An electrical 
hearing aid is often used, adjusted to the child’s needs. The work 
begins with gross sounds such as bells and whistles. These lead to 
speech sounds and the development of a word. 

This might be called the class of hope. There is a new intentness 
as individual mothers lean forward to scan the little faces of their 
own children, watching, praying for some sign that sound has come 
through. The mothers are taught here to use mailing tubes, cupped 
pom and an inexpensive tube that looks like a stethoscope to direct 
sounds. 


SENsE TRAINING BEGUN 


Then comes sense training. The teacher blows on a tiny hand and 
asks the child, in gestures, to blow as she did. The deaf child, as 
part of his breath control training, must learn the different ways to 
8 and there are many—as putting out a candle, keeping a feather 
aloft. 

Here, mothers and children get together a little. Mrs. Troy Smith, 
415 S. Chicago Ave., Kankakee, may be paired with little, blonde 
Susan, 3, as she strives to help Susan play the game of seeing a spool 
and then pulling one just like it out of a bag without looking. This 
is the class where mothers learn to help the children distinguish ma- 
terials by feeling, to put together puzzles, to use catalogs such as in 
the mail order catalogs as training devices. 

Finally, mothers are told that lip reading is an art like playing 
the violin, and that it’s a long path of patience to get a little one to 
watch mother’s lips instead of her eyes. The parents are told to 
unlearn the natural tendency to mouth for the lip reader can’t ex- 
pect that kind of cooperation always.” 


PUBLICITY FOR THE DEAF 


In The Western Pennsylvanian for October, 1945, appears 
an editorial which warned the deaf not to be influenced by 
all publicity they read in newspapers and magazines, but to 
go slowly in accepting anything they read unless it has good 
common horse sense. 
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“We deplore the wide publicity that was given last spring to false 
rumors that have grown out of an article which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Hygeia entitled ‘‘New Hope for the Deaf.’’ A conden- 
sation of this article appeared in The Reader’s Digest and we have 
been deluged with requests for our opinion as to the claims the article 
makes. Being only a layman, we have disclaimed any authority to 
advise the parents of deaf children on the efficacy of the fenestration 
operation or the “‘window” operation. To the many parents who 
want information on the subject, being anxious to do everything in 
their power to cure the deafness of their children, we have urged, 
“Go slowly. Go to a reputable ear specialist.” 

We have read several articles on the subject, and we have dis- 
cussed the question with eminent physicians. They all advise cau- 
tion. 

We have seen no encouragement for deaf people to try the opera- 
tion. One writer says ‘‘the hard of hearing whose trouble is caused 
by otosclerosis may be helped by the fenestration operation’. We 
would be inclined to modify the statement by saying that some of 
them may be benefited by it. We know a prominent ear specialist, 
himself very hard of hearing from otosclerosis, who prefers not to 
take a chance on the operation on his own ears.” 


Loy E. Golladay, in The American Era for November’ 
1945, expounds on the idea that there is too much distorted 
publicity about the program of work that is being carried 
on in the schools for the deaf in America. In this article he 
clearly brings out the idea that the public is still ill informed 
about the true facts as to how the deaf are being taught and 
what method or methods should be employed in teaching 
them. 


“From time to time articles have been printed in newspapers and 
magazines about the deaf and their education. Some have been 
strictly accurate and illuminating. Frequently, however, sensational 
and greatly exaggerated statements are made in connection with 
certain photographs and facts which are otherwise authentic and 
typical of some phase of the work carried on in our schools for the 
deaf. Often the result is that false and unattainable hopes are aroused 
in the minds of the parents of deaf children regarding such things as 
hearing aids and lip reading. The general public, too, is educated to 
expect miracles and upon failure to materialize, as promised or im- 
plied, the temptation is to blame educational procedures which have 
actually done outstanding work or to consider the failures as being 
mental incompetents. These same procedures or methods are occa- 
sionally branded as obsolete by persons who obviously know little 
about the psychology of deaf children. 

Truer words were never spoken than that “‘a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.”’ Persons who believe in publicizing the work of 
educating the deaf owe it as a responsibility to the profession, and 
to the deaf in whose welfare they are presumably interested, to 
give the public a full picture, one not easily subject to exaggeration 
or misinterpretation, or none at all. They should distinguish between 
the different types of the acoustically handicapped whom we find in 
our schools and who for want of a better term are usually called 
simply “the deaf.’’ Some idea of the needs and methods employed 
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to educate each type might very well be given. One of the most 
important considerations, however, is to make clear the fact that 
recent work with hearing ‘aids is applicable only to those with usable 
residual hearing (by definition, the hard of hearing), and that the 
deaf (those without usable hearing) present a much different prob- 
lem. The use of a hearing aid by the truly deaf would be about as 
logical as furnishing spectacles to persons who are totally blind. The 
difference between children born deaf as contrasted to those who 
lost their hearing after learning to speak and gaining some education 
is worthy of explanation. At this particular time the problem of the 
deafened war veteran surely merits a place by itself. 

Unfortunately, sticking to such facts is too prosaic for many pub- 
lications. Two recent articles bring this out—one in a pictorial 
magazine and one in a newspaper feature section. The latter melts 
in dewy-eyed sentiment over the not unusual fact that some small 
deaf children are attending a nursery school and learning to speak 
and read some simple words on the lips. Much is made of the train- 
ing of “residual hearing” in ‘‘classes for the totally deaf.’’ The deaf 
child is described as “‘perfectly normal in all other respects,” whereas 
such “normality” can not be true in the psychological sense. The 
second illustrated article states flatly that finger spelling is outlawed 
in schools for the deaf and that speech and lip-reading will give ‘‘free 
expression” to the deaf—a misleading generality. Besides such odd 
statements the impression likely to be gained from the two is that, 
inability to speak supposedly being the sole barrier to the outpouring 
of ideas, all that needs to be done is to give speech, and the ideas of 
a normal child of the age in question will burst forth fuil blown. 
Actually, a deaf child may be five or more years behind a normal 
child in language development and general knowledge. The acquisi- 
tion of a little speech does not alter this basic difference. 

The truly deaf person is harmed by statements which obviously 
confuse the deaf with the hard of hearing. Anyone who states that 
finger spelling is outlawed or obsolete is apparently ignorant of the 
fact that of the 64 residential schools for the deaf in the United 
States only eight attempt to “outlaw” the use of manual language. 
The Rochester School of Rochester, N.Y., provides an excellent 
example of the good results that can be secured by combining finger 
spelling with the teaching of speech. 

The process of rewriting, editing and preparing a publicity story 
for the presses is responsible for some errors in otherwise accurate 
interviews. Insistence on strict accuracy when giving an interview 
and prompt correction of misstatements appearing in the published 
article are necessary. The Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf should feel itself authorized to request correc- 
tions in any article which presents harmful misstatements tending to 
hinder common-sense use of methods based on the need of the indi- 
viduals in our schools. 

Since educators of the deaf do not completely agree as to where the 
different methods of communication should begin and end, contro- 
versial articles are to be expected. It is well known, however, that it 
is the publicity seeking or inexperienced teacher who makes sweep- 
ing and irresponsible statements which tend to keep the public 
misinformed and to bring ultimate disappointment to those whom 
they have led to false expectations. 

The really significant figures in the education of the deaf have been 
men and women of strong convictions but who have been moderate 
in their interpretations. They would never agree with the idea that 
all children with hearing defects could or should be educated under 


a 
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any single method. Alexander Graham Bell, the great teacher of 
articulation, spoke in favor of finger-spelling and used it frequently 
with his deaf wife.* E. M. Gallaudet, while realizing the value of 
manual language to the deaf, was at the same time a strong supporter 
of the teaching of speech to the greatest possible extent. Views of 
such leaders as Dr. Percival Hall, Dr. L. M. Elstad, Dr. A. C. 
Manning, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Dr. Thomas F. Fox, Dr. James L. 
Smith, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Sam B. Craig, Dr. E. A. Stevenson, 
Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, make it clear that educators realize the 
method should be fitted to the child rather than the child to the 
method. Concerning the deaf there are corroborative opinions on 
record ranging from Binet and Simon, the fathers of modern psy- 
chology, on down to such contemporaries as the late Dr. Rudolph 
Pintner, Dr. D. G. Patterson, and Dr. Helen Thompson and Dr. 
Catherine Amatruda of the Yale Clinic of Child Development. 
The deaf are often confused in the public mind with the hard of 
hearing who get along well by speech because their deafness is only 


* “Our attention has been called by Miss Josephine B. Timberlake 
to an apparent error which crept into an article, ‘““Distorted Pub- 
licity on the Deaf” by Loy E. Golladay, Assistant Editor of the 
American Era. This article has been reprinted by several of the 
school papers since first publication in the November Era. Accord- 
ing to a letter she quotes from Mrs. David Fairchild, daughter of 
Alexander Graham Bell, the statement that Dr. Bell ‘‘used it 
(finger-spelling) with his deaf wife” is incorrect. Mrs. Fairchild 
states that her mother “never knew any other method of communi- 
cating” besides speech and lip-reading. She further states, 

“I wonder if perhaps the rumor started because my father’s 
mother became very hard of hearing in her later years and she 
learned to use, very clumsily, the old-fashioned, two-handed alpha- 
bet. Both my father and my mother used sometimes to talk to her 
in this way, but they did it so slowly and painfully that it could 
hardly be called ‘conversing’—it was just spelling out half adozen 
words at a time.” 

Dr. Bell’s favoring of the manual alphabet is too well known 
among students of his speeches to need substantiation. The follow- 
ing quotations makes his views on this matter plainly evident. 

From an address at Jackson, Miss., 1888: 

“Let the pupil spend half an hour or an hour a day reading (or 
— upon his fingers) the language that describes a fascinating 

ale. 


From the Report of Sundry Civil Appropriations Bill, 1892, 
quoted in a history of the Gallaudet Normal Department: 

“Prof. Bell: Some oralists like myself, are not opposed to the use 
of the manual alphabet—as the movement of the fingers represent 
English letters.” 

From an address printed in the Rochester Advocate, 1913, and re- 
printed in the April 1943 American Era: 

“T must say I think oral teachers are unnecessarily afraid of the 
manual alphabet. So far as I am concerned, I see no objection to any 
child, deaf or hearing, spelling English words upon his fingers.” 

In common with many educators of the deaf, this writer has long 
taken it for granted that the rumor was correct that Dr. Bell used 
the manual alphabet with his wife in certain circumstances. This 
correction, coming from a member of the family, is interesting for 
the record and we are glad to publish it.”—G.—The American Era, 
April, 1946. 


if 
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partial. Auricular training and lip-reading are very effective with 
the aid of some hearing. Many of the genuinely deaf learn enough 
speech and lip-reading to use them with their families and close 
friends, and a few do even better. But the notion that all can be 
restored to full fluency in everyday conversation with normal per- 
sons is not only false but harmful, although it probably will be with 
us until medical science eliminates deafness—if it ever does. Most 
people just don’t want to be bothered with the frequent repetitions 
necessary to make the average really deaf lip-reader understand. 
It is not so much a matter of more and better lip-reading as it is the 
very nature of lip-reading and the unreadable speech of many 
persons—something we have learned from cunenek experience. 

Let us add that the majority of deaf lip-readers have the common 
sense to realize this, and their natural dignity and good taste lead 
them to avoid imposing their handicap on the public and on their 
friends any more than is civil or necessary. Their adjustment to the 
hearing world is best accomplished in development of their self- 
sufficiency and in seeking common interests and grounds on which 
to meet hearing friends without the need for excessive conversation. 

If such deaf persons join a club of the deaf and associate with 
others having a similar handicap, what is that to anyone else? After 
all, society is not a homogeneous body, but is made up of groups, 
cliques, ‘‘sets’”’ and cohesive units based on common interests, com- 
mon educational or social backgrounds and common problems. 
Surely no one should advocate that the deaf be denied this constitu- 
tional right. Some of the deaf will always seek the exclusive company 
of the hearing by choice, and put up with their limitations. But why 
should anyone wish to push all of the deaf upon the society of a public 
which doesn’t want to be bothered much and in whose company 
many will be tense and unhappy? 

It is illuminating to compare the economic and social status of the 
deaf in America with that of the European deaf, who are taught 
almost wholly by one method. The fact is significant that the deaf 
of America are so: independent and so far more advanced in every 
way. One of the chief things to which this is due is the essentially 
sound educational background which is so often the subject of mis- 
leading articles in the public press. 

We have at hand (and are publishing elsewhere in this issue) a 
dispatch from England which shows just how highly our American 
system of educating the deaf, leading up to and through Gallaudet 
College, is regarded abroad. If imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, we have received just that in a proposal to establish a college 
for the deaf in England with the idea of bettering the deaf through 
their own trained leaders. 

We realize and are determined that our teaching methods must 
progress with new scientific and psychological discoveries. How- 
ever, let us not be influenced by distorted publicity into radical ex- 
tremes which are against the dictates of ordinary, common sense. 
Let us, instead, correct such false publicity where we find it and avoid 
the pitfalls of sensationalism in what we tell the public about the 
work we are doing.” 


REHABILITATION 


The United States Employment offices are not only wil- 
ling to refer deaf persons to a job they are capable of filling, 
but if an employer is doubtful of the wisdom of employing 
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a deaf person, they will insist on selling the deaf person to 
the employer. They do this because they realize that the 
deaf are not vocationally handicapped and if given a chance 
will stand on their own legs. Never was this truer than dur- 
ing World War II, when the deaf exhibited their vocational 
capabilities in our industrial war factories. The Oregon Out- 
look for February has an article by Martha Stimtzman, 
which tells what the deaf can do, if given a chance. 


“There are thousands of people who have wrong ideas about us 
deaf people for they believe none of us can do things so well as 
hearing people. It is true that lack of hearing is an unfortunate 
thing, but we can get along. We can engage in almost any kind of 
work. We can build houses, do farming, drive automobiles and do 
hundreds of other things. Of course, we cannot use the telephone. 

Many deaf people are skillful in their trades. They do especially 
well at baking, printing, painting, tailoring, farming, and such oc- 
cupations. Sometimes they are so successful as to be promoted into 
better positions where they get higher wages. There are many deaf 
who are successfully engaged in the fine arts, such as painting, 
sculpturing, drafting, and wood carving. Deaf women usually wor 
as housewives but some are working in bakeries, laundries, as typists 
in offices, and as dressmakers. The few who don’t get along well, 
probably lack ability or understanding. There are many hearing 
people who are similar failures, so deaf people are not different from 
other people except that they can’t hear. 

Deaf people are as loyal to their country as other people are. We 
deaf people are law-abiding, self-supporting, and not a social prob- 
lem. Really, there isn’t anything the matter with us and we are all 
proud to say that we are real Americans.” 


The Illinois Advance for October, 1945, carries a reprint 
from The Silent Cavalier, which tells of the appointment of 
Boyce R. Williams as Rehabilitation Specialist for the State 
of Indiana. 


“Boyce R. Williams was recently appointed to the position of 
Rehabilitation Specialist for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in 
the state of Indiana. This position was created by the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly last April at the instigation of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of the Deaf after a campaign lasting eight years. 

Mr. Williams is admirably suited to the task of rehabilitating the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. He was deafened at the age of fifteen, 
completed his studies in the Racine (Wis.) high schools, was gradu- 
ated from Gallaudet College in 1932 and studied at various hearing 
universities. He earned the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Mr. Williams has taught 
at the Wisconsin and Indiana Schools for the Deaf, serving as voca- 
tional principal of the Indiana school for eight years. Problems of 
a met in his school work led to interest in rehabilitation 
work. 

To inaugurate his work as rehabilitation specialist, Mr. Williams 
has begun a survey of all the deaf and hard of hearing persons in the 
state. He wishes that all Indiana readers will please send to him at 
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Room 215, State House, Indianapolis 4, Ind., their names and ad- 
dresses and those of any other deaf or hard of hearing persons they 
may know—this regardless of whether employed or not.” 


Mr. Williams is now connected with the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, as a Spe- 
cialist on Advisement, Training and Placement Section for 
the deaf. Mr. Richard M. Phillips is now in charge of the 
Indiana office. 

EDUCATION 


The Deaf Mississippian for April, 1946, gives a brief ac- 
count of the life and work of the Rev. Robert C. Fletcher. 
He is well known to the deaf in the Southern States, as well 
as other sections of the United States. 


“Deaf since he was struck by lightning at the age of four years, 
the Rev. Robert C. Fletcher, Episcopal minister, conducts services, 
in the sign language at St. Andrew’s Episcopal church, once a month 
for deaf persons in Jackson. 

No sound is audible as the Rev. Mr. Fletcher delivers a sermon. At 
a service last week, he preached a sermon, two girls “‘sang”’ solos and 
the congregation joined i in prayer all without a word being uttered. 

The deaf priest ministers to 3,000 deaf persons in eight Southern 
— preaches to the children in the various state schools for the 

eaf. 

He conducted a church service for the children at the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf Wednesday night and Thursday morning by 
sign language, told them the story of “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame” by Victor Hugo. Quasimodo, the principal character, was 
not only deaf, but hunchbacked, Mr. Fletcher recalled. 

Deaf persons of all denominations were present for the service. 

Although handicapped by deafness and the loss of sight in one eye, 
the Rev. Mr. Fletcher was graduated from Gallaudet College for the 
Deaf in Washington, D. C., the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Philadelphia Divinity Seminary. 

Unhappy at his plight when very young, the minister related 
that one day he got an idea that changed his life, instead of thinking 
about himself and worrying about his condition, he would do things 
for other people. 

Carrying out his idea, he established a church for the deaf in 
Birmingham, Ala., and made happy the deaf persons who had been 
shut away from religious instruction. 

He organized the Episcopal Church Mission to the Deaf and his 
headquarters are at 2015 North Sixth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.” 


An editorial in The Alabama Messenger for October, 1945, 
by Supt. J. S. Ganey gives an answer to the question, “Is 
the Sunday School Beneficial to the Deaf Child?” Dr. Ganey 
gives his opinion which may be of interest to others in the 
profession. 


“Tt is natural that during these times that “try men’s souls” 
there should be some question regarding the value of the Sunday 
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School. Popular disregard for the Sabbath and the influx of worldly 
amusements have tended to draw the youth away from that time- 
honored institution otherwise known as the Bible school. For some 
time religious periodicals have been pointing to the alarming fact 
that attendance at Sunday school has been decreasing. But are 
these facts just ground for criticism of the Sunday school? 

As to the Sunday school being a good thing we might as well ask 
“Ts the study of the Bible beneficial?” or “Is church attendance 
beneficial?” To the question under discussion, therefore, we who 
know from experience answer emphatically in the affirmative. 

Writing for The Christian Century a critic of the Sunday school 
makes the sweeping statement that ‘‘the Sunday school is dead’”’ 
and intimates that it should be scrapped. He would have emphasis 
put on the religious education of parents instead of on the children, 
forgetting that “the child is father of the man” and that the saying, 
“a little child shall lead them’”’ has often proved true in regard to 
Sunday school children. 

A sufficient answer to the aforementioned critic is given in The 
Christian Herald by its editor, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, who in refuta- 
tion of the statement referred to informs his readers that a distin- 
guished chaplain on one of the European battle fronts confided to 
him that what his men had learned, ‘‘even haphazardly in some little 
Sunday school has saved their very souls in action.” 

Looking back over more than thirty years’ experience as a Sunday 
school teacher, we can testify that Bible instruction such as always 
has been given on Sunday in our schools for the deaf is the most im- 
portant part of the deaf child’s education. Such instruction, in ad- 
vanced form, is equally needful for the adult deaf, for we are en- 
— by the Holy Word to ‘grow in the knowledge of our Lord and 

avior. 


We think it is a fine thing for pupils to have weekly chapel 
programs because they are a vital part of our school life. 
Most, if not all of our schools, have some sort of a chapel 
program once a week or more often. This is, as stated, a fine 
thing but we do not believe it gives the deaf children as 
religious an atmosphere as they would get if they attended 
religious services in churches. The Deaf Mississippian for 
December, 1945, is carrying on a program of religious edu- 
cation which we think is to be commended. 


“One of the important changes made in our curriculum by Mr. 
Parks was in the arrangement to have the pupils attend the church 
of their own or of their parents’ choice. The schedule calls for an 
interpreter or teacher to accompany or meet the children at their 
church in town where they will attend the services and have regular 
Sunday Church classes. This plan will be carried out by all except 
those in the primary department. This department is expected to 
carry on as it has in the past. 

It is hoped that by these arrangements the pupils will have the 
opportunity to obtain a deeper sense of religion. In the past Sunday 
School classes have been conducted in the schoolrooms and such 
ee do not furnish the religious atmosphere that is present in a 
church. 
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The true usefulness of a deaf person in practical life does 
not depend solely upon his power of speech important as 
that may be, but his mental, moral, and religious education 
is of yet greater importance. It seems as if the program of 
religious education in our residential schools for the deaf has 
not been as encouraging or as interesting as it might have 
been. However, not so with the Alabama School for the 
Deaf. The Alabama Messenger for November, 1945, carries 
a front page article telling how they are getting enthusiasm 
in their religious program. 


“From the announcement of the talking picture, “From Manger 
to Calvary,”’ which was shown in the chapel of the Alabama School 
on the evening of December 9, it looked as if this school had forged 
ahead of the most progressive of the “pure oral” institutions—as if 
the school had been equipped with the “new device that makes it 
possible for the deaf to hear with their eyes.” But it was another 
silent film to most of those for whom it was shown, all except the 
few of them who make use of hearing aids. 

It was a new presentation of “the old, old story” and was most 
seasonable for the month in which it was shown. There was the scene 
of the star-lit night of the birth of the Prince of Peace with its beauti- 
ful setting for the glorious event—the scene at the manger with the 
adoring shepherds—the coming of the wise men (the fast moving 
film may have made them come sooner than they really did, which 
learned chronologists say was months after the birth of the child) 
and then the miraculous warning given Joseph resulting in the flight 
of the holy family into Egypt. 

Following in chronological order were the vivid portrayals of the 
Christ child in the temple confounding the astonished doctors, as 
related by another of the Gospel narrators, and later, some of the 
notable acts during his public ministry, among which were his walk- 
ing on the sea. 

The story was unfolded dramatically leading up to what seemed 
to the unlearned multitude the crowning event of the career of the 
great King—his entry into Jerusalem, which was pictured with en- 
trancing exactness and detail. Then came the momentary lull of the 
Last Supper followed by the inevitable gloom of Gethsemane and the 
Master’s betrayal and arrest. An impressive representation of the 
trial of the Lord was given, also of his crucifixion and burial, when 
nature’s God put nature in mourning. And finally the glorious resur- 
rection and ascension were told, as only they could be told, pic- 
torially. 

No admission was charged to this special showing. Instead a free 
will collection was taken and turned over to the Rev. R. C. Fletcher 
to help him in his missionary work among the Southern deaf. It 
was gratifying to have the young people here endorse Rev. Fletcher’s 
work by giving more than twice as much as would have been taken 
in if an admission had been charged.” 


RESEARCH 
The time is coming when every progressive residential 
school for the deaf will find it imperative to have a school 
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psychologist as a member of its educational staff. A well 
trained school psychologist can help in many ways to im- 
prove the program of work in the schools for the deaf. In 
addition to giving personality, intelligence and achievement 
tests, he can make detailed and comprehensive case studies 
of all difficult and problem children in the school. These 
studies should be a great help to the teachers. The educa- 
tional guidance of individuals would be another duty of the 
psychologist. He would cooperate with the teaching staff 
with reference to the classification and grouping of the 
pupils, in the construction and grading of examinations, and 
in the revision of the school curriculum in order to meet the 
needs of the pupils. An article in Just Once a Month for 
January, 1946, written by Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, which 
was first printed in the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1945, gives the functions of a psychologist in a residential 
school for the deaf. 


“There are 64 public residential schools for the deaf in the United 
States. The populations of these schools vary from less than 100 
to over 600 students. During the school year 1944-1945 there were 
13,312 students enrolled; an average of 208 per school. The common 
age range is from 5 to 21 years. Because of increased employment of 
students at the upper age levels, it is generally agreed that the cur- 
rent enrollment is approximately 10 per cent below that of peace time. 

Although the number of children requiring special schools 
because of severe hearing losses does not represent a large percentage 
of the school population, this group does warrant increased interest 
and attention from applied psychologists. 

The psychologist engaged in clinical diagnosis of deaf children and 
of children referred for examination because they are presumed to 
be deaf, has an opportunity to accumulate data relative to aphasia, 
congenitally delayed speech, and language development. He can 
observe the behavior disturbances which commonly result when the 
hearing defect is due to diseases such as meningitis. He can conven- 
iently obtain objective information pertaining to the effect of lack 
of hearing on mental development and attitudes. The primary pur- 
pose of this article, however, is that of outlining the functions of a 
psychologist in a residential school for children with inpaired hearing 
from the point of view of habilitation or rehabilitation. 

Because children with marked hearing deficiencies usually are re- 
tarded in language acquisition, the psychologist must adapt and 
apply non-language techniques. It is his function to use such meas- 
ures in determining mental capacity, aptitudes, balance, loco-motor 
coordination, etc. On the basis of the clinical diagnosis he must 
make recommendations for classification for academic and voca- 
tional training. Inasmuch as it has been determined that the greatest 
handicap of the deaf is that of social rather than mental retardation, 
a major responsibility of the psychologist clinically is the determina- 
tion of social competence. He must assist principals, teachers, and 
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housemothers in formulating programs for the development of 
normal social maturity. 

The development of speech and language constitutes one of the 
most difficult problems in the education of children with a marked 
impairment of hearing. In the case of a child who has never heard or 
who has no residual hearing, speech must be developed by the 
kinaesthetic approach, whereas with the child whose hearing became 
impaired after speech was acquired, emphasis must be placed on 
retaining the fundamental speech pattern. The primary function of 
the psychologist with respect to speech and language is to suggest 
techniques which are based on established principles of learning and 
to evaluate the results from the point of view of the total adjustment 
of the child. 

A significant function of the psychologist is that of administering 
audiometric tests. This work demands as much clinical skill, re- 
sourcefulness, and insight as does diagnosing mental ability. Clinical 
audiometry requires that the psychologist be familiar with psycho- 
physical methods. Effectual audiogram interpretations and recom- 
mendations stating the type of acoustic program indicated are part 
of the audiometric examination. 

The psychologist in a residential school for the deaf must be in- 
formed in regard to group and portable amplifying equipment. It is 
his responsibility to recommend the use of such equipment whenever 
the problem of rehabilitation presented by the child might be alle- 
viated in this way. He must call attention to the critical role of 
motivation in securing desirable results by the use of amplification. 

A substantial amount of the psychologist’s time is devoted to 
student guidance. By collecting objective data and through close 
daily contact he is in a position to offer assistance advantageous to 
the individual student, particularly with respect to aptitudes and 
abilities which might be capitalized. 

Because of the limited amount of experimentation relative to 
hearing impairments and their effect on learning and adjustment, it 
is essential that the psychologist conduct research routinely. The 
residential school plan is favorably adapted to this purpose. Through 
research it is practicable for the psychologist to maintain contact 
with the public school program for children with slight hearing defi- 
ciencies. At present due to intensification of the problem of hearing 
defects through the incidence of military aural casualties, he might 
assist organizations which are confronted with rehabilitating deaf- 
ened veterans. 

Few applied psychologists are being trained for work with acous- 
tically handicapped children. Training standards for such work 
should include the usual background in clinical psychology together 
with training in audiometry and the physiology of hearing. State 
departments of education regularly require one year of special train- 
ing in work with deaf children. The course for the psychologist who 
wishes to enter this field is a rather long one but the opportunities 
might justify the time and effort. It seems desirable that applied 
psychologists make an effort to bring about adequate training stand- 
ards for persons interested in entering this field.” 


Practically every state residential school for the deaf is 
hampered by people within the state who are not interested 
in the school but want help and information from the school 
to satisfy some personal need. This is not a new trend in our 
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work and the person asking for a questionnaire to be filled 
out by the administrator of the school or getting permission 
to give a test to a class or classes never realizes how much 
they are costing the pupils. In The Companion for Novem- 
ber, 1945, is an editorial by Wesley Lauritson which gives 
a suggestion as to how we might curb this nuisance. 


“From time to time persons asking for advanced degrees ask the 
_ of authorities at our schools for the deaf in their commendable 
efforts. 

The help requested is usually in one of two forms: Questionnaires 
are “ig to administrative heads or teachers. Tests are given to the 
pupils. 

At times filling out questionnaires becomes quite a bore and the 
value of the conclusions reached by persons unacquainted with our 
work is open to question. For self protection we believe that schools 
should refuse to fill out questionnaires that have not had the ap- 
proval of some official group, say the Executives under whom the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DeEaF is published. Proper evaluation 
should be given all questionnaires by competent authorities and the 
results made available to the profession in the AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF. 

As for taking pupils from the classrooms to give a series of tests 
devised by one person, we do not believe this is a good practice or 
at all justified. However, the superintendent is on the spot when 
asked for permission to make such tests. We can recall a number of 
cases where pupils were taken from their classes a full day. Their 
teachers were idle and had to abandon well-made plans. The school 
time was lost and they could in no way come back. The school time 
lost was worth hundreds of dollars. It is difficult for a superintendent 
to say ‘“‘No” to requests of this kind, but the welfare of the pupils 
comes first, and they have a right to the education the state is paying 
to give them. No one has a right to take school time away from any 
pupil, deaf or hearing. If the superintendent would discuss such 
requests with his principals, he might get around the difficulty by 
saying that he and the principals felt it was not for the best interests 
“ the pupils to allow such tests to be made, especially during school 

ours.’ 


ScouTING 


Our schools for the deaf have long taken an interest in 
scouting because we realize it means that our boys will grow 
up to be better and more useful citizens. Our Scouts receive 
a great deal of benefit from scouting, not only from what 
they learn, but from the association and contacts they make 
with their hearing neighbors. It is an opportunity to show 
our neighbors that the deaf can perform many duties and 
make almost the same contributions to a community as 
hearing boys can do. It is in this manner that we can impress 
the public with the fact that the deaf are capable of holding 
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their own. The Michigan Mirror for January, 1946, has this 
to say about Scouting. 


“Scouts throughout the United States will observe SCOUT 
WEEK starting February eighth and ending February fourteenth. 
Schools for the deaf, just as public schools, churches, and similar 
places, have long recognized that scouting for their pupils is a valu- 
able tool in character building. In nearly every school for the deaf 
there is a troop. Reading through Their Trail to Happiness, a book- 
let on scouting in schools for the deaf and other handicapped, shows 
repeatedly the integral place that scouting has in the typical school 
for the deaf. ‘Through scouting,” the booklet states, “the deaf boy 
has the opportunity to learn that his keen powers of observation 
and his ability for complete concentration without distraction com- 
pensate in some instances for his deafness. Scouting breaks down the 
‘Can’t do’ attitude, and with each Merit Badge and advancement 
the deaf scout realizes that he ‘can do’.”’ Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, super- 
intendent of the Maryland State School, writes: ‘““There should be 
no reason why deaf scouts cannot in their entire membership per- 
form all of the activities of hearing scouts. Perhaps the greatest 
benefit to be derived from scouting among the deaf is the oppor- 
tunity there afforded to impress the hearing public with the fact that 
the deaf are capable of holding their own... .”’ Scouting too is a 
tie between a school for the deaf and the community.” 


Sign LANGUAGE 


The Minnesota Companion for October, 1945, carried a re- 
print from The Silent Broadcaster, which tells about how the 
sign language brought comfort to a wounded soldier. 


“In a letter from Lieutenant Commander George M. McClure’ 
Jr., USN, to his father, Lieut. Com. McClure told of attending an 
officer who had been grievously wounded with the lower part of his 
face shot away. The officer was brought on board the Tyron, a 
hospital ship, on which Lieut. Com. McClure was a surgeon. The 
wounded man, unable to talk or write, was trying to make those 
around him understand him by use of the sign language and finger- 
spelling. The surgeon, who is an expert in the use of signs, noticed it 
and was able to carry on a conversation with the wounded officer. 

The officer told the surgeon that he had learned signs from “a deaf 
friend,’”’ and although he was not very adept in using signs he and 
the surgeon could understand each other. 

The wounded man died in ashort time but through the sign lan- 
guage he received some comfort, perhaps, in his last hours.” 


The Kentucky Standard for February, 1946, carried a re- 
print from the Little Rock, Ark. Democrat, which tells us that 
GI’s stationed in the Philippines discovered that the sign 
language was the same in all tongues. 


“Accustomed to contrasting characteristics prevailing among 
people in foreign countries, a group of GIs stationed in the Philip- 
pines were shocked recently by an incident in which a Little Rockian 
revealed to them that there is at least one universal mannerism. 
Pfc. Earl L. Bell, Jr., who formerly resided in Hillcrest, was with 
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a group of American soldiers searching homes of natives for stolen 
Army property when he heard one of his companions exclaim: “This 
guy isn’t deaf. He is just pretending.” 

Having become familiar with the sign language while living in the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, where his father, who is now principal 
of the Negro School for the Deaf, formerly coached, Bell began talk- 
ing to the man on his hands. To the amazement of the rest of the 
group, the man readily replied, and by sign language, used the 
same world over, gave the men many interesting accounts of Japa- 
nese atrocities.” 


SPEECH 


Miss Josephine Quinn, writing in the “Local Lights” of 
The Companion for February, 1946, would like for her pupils 
to think that the neighboring Day Schools are not the only 
“Lip-Reading” Schools. 


“T have been amazed and not a little irritated to constantly hear 
our pupils refer to day schools or private schools for the deaf as 
“lip-reading” schools. Only the other day I met one of our girls and 
asked her where she was going. Instantly she replied, “I’m going over 
to the lip-reading school to help clean house.’’ Often in telling of 
some recent marriage a pupil will say, “She married a boy from the 
‘lip-reading school’,” or ‘‘We played basketball with the ‘lip-reading 
schools’, ”’ 

Through questioning some of the adult deaf, I find that the ap- 
= has come about as an easy differentiation from the state 
schools 

Personally, I object to it, as I doubt if, given the same type of 
pupil, there is more time spent or greater accomplishment i in either 
— or speech-reading in the schools mentioned than in our own 
school. 

To be sure, our pupils are not forbidden the use of signs and they 
use them freely outside school, but, with a few exceptions, they are 
taboo in the classroom while speech and speech-reading are the 
principal means of language-teaching as well as being in themselves 
important subjects. 

The reference to other schools as “lip-reading”’ schools naturally 
implies a difference between those schools and our own and no doubt 
creates a wrong impression among parents and others interested 
in the pupils. 

I wonder if something can not be done to discourage the thought- 
less use by our pupils of that particular terminology when referring 
to any school for the deaf other than the state schools.” 


The Nebraska Journal for November, 1945, carries a re- 
print from The Kansas Star written by Supt. Howard 
Quigley, which states that a deaf person does not talk be- 
cause he does not hear. Therefore, for a deaf person to be 
able to talk comes only after he has been taught to talk and 
this is a difficult task. 


““A while ago a parent whose child has been in school two years 
wrote to us and asked if there was something wrong with the child’s 
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tongue, since she does not talk. We accept the full responsibility 
for failing to inform this parent, and possibly other parents, of the 
connection between hearing and speech. We are not seeing the forest 
on account of the trees. 

It comes as a surprise to almost all of our visitors when they are 
informed that the children here do not speak normally because their 
hearing is defective, rather than because there is something wrong 
with the organs of speech. 

A deaf child without instruction does not talk BECAUSE HE 
DOES NOT HEAR. Speech in normal, hearing people is the result 
of hearing other people talk. It is a process of imitation. If the hear- 
ing is only partly defective, the child will say what he hears. That 
is why hard-of-hearing children and adults often have very defective 
speech. In cases of deaf children (no useable hearing) one can imag- 
ine the huge obstacle that must be overcome to get any kind of 
recognizable speech. In the great majority of cases there is nothing 
wrong with the speech organs. The child will cry or laugh in a normal 
manner. Cleft palates, abnormal shapes of the mouth cavity, paraly- 
sis of the vocal cords and such will of course contribute greatly to 
speech deficiency. 

There are children who seem to hear normally, but still have no 
speech. Such children will understand what is said to them, but they 
cannot speak themselves. They require special work in speech, just 
as deaf children do.” 


Robert M. Greenmun, in an editorial in The Ohio Chroni- 
cle for December, 1945, gives a brief summary of the origin 
and development of deaf education in America. In this edi- 
torial he clearly brings out that we have been divided into 
two schools of thought, those who believe in the combined 
method and those who believe in the pure oral method and 
each trying to prove that their method or system is right. 
In Canada today the educators of the deaf of the Province 
of Ontario are trying to cope with this same question. 


“The successful education of the Deaf of America dates back to 
1817 when Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet brought back from 
France a means of communication by which an instructor could 
easily and quickly transmit ideas to a group of pupils. Prior to this 
time there had been a number of attempts to establish schools for the 
deaf. Some individuals had been successful in learning to speak and 
to read the lips, and their instructors were encouraged then, as now, 
to believe that all deaf children could be so instructed, but each time 
a class or a school was established it was found that the method 
which had been so successful with a gifted individual was a failure 
when applied to a larger group. 

To Dr. Gallaudet goes the credit for establishing the first success- 
ful school for the deaf in America. Some years later we entered the 
period of the battle over methods. By that time there were schools 
for the deaf in most of the United States, and a large number decided 
to drop the sign language introduced by Dr. Gallaudet and to pro- 
hibit its use altogether, in the hope that the deaf children would 
then, of necessity, become more proficient in the use of speech and 
in reading the lips. Whenever such a school was comprised of an 
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unselected group of pupils the methods resulted in gross injustice 
to the average deaf child. For some time the fight was bitter, and 
hard words flew between the advocates of pure oralism and the pure 
manual method. In time, however, the best features of both schools 
of thought were combined into what has become known as the com- 
bined method. This is actually a misnomer. There is no method of 
instruction involved. A curricula can be followed just as closely by 
using an oral as a manual means of communication. 

In time the majority of American schools adopted this ‘‘combined 
method” which simply means that the method of instruction is 
varied according to the capabilities of the child. It was recognized 
that not every child has a similar ability to learn to speak and to 
read the lips, and that a school should give an education, by what- 
ever means possible. This fight is, for the most part, behind us in this 
country. The graduates of American Schools for the Deaf enjoy a 
social status far and away above the deaf residents of any other 
country in the world, because the means by which they receive their 
education enables them to prepare for full and productive citizen- 
ship. There are no special legislative provisions for the adult deaf. 
There are no social agencies concerned with their care. They receive 
no special governmental dispensations and ask for none, for they 
realize full well that to do so would set them in a class apart, and for 
this they have no desire. 

It is with sadness that we read of the efforts of certain misguided 
individuals in Canada to turn the clock backward, to force upon all 
deaf children of the Province of Ontario a single means of communi- 
cation, the oral, from which, as has been conclusively proved from 
the experiences of thousands of individuals, only the gifted few can 
— to the extent envisioned by the idealists. Not all of us are 
gifted. 

The motives of these people are no doubt of the best. They en- 
vision deaf children growing into adulthood with no handicap what- 
ever in the way of communication. There are few teachers, even those 
in the many oral schools in our country, who would encourage such 
thinking. It is well known that many extremely intelligent deaf 
people simply cannot learn to speak intelligibly, nor to read the lips 
expertly. It is also well known that there can be no great measure of 
success with such instruction with by far the great majority of those 
deafened before speech patterns were formed, although there are, of 
course, notable exceptions. 

When the thinking goes so far along the road to idealism as to 
induce the director of professional training for the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education to proclaim authoritatively the absurdity that 
practice in lip reading and speech is slowly but steadily reducing 
the numbers of the profoundly deaf, it is time that a halt was called 
to wishful thinking that is going beyond the bounds of reason. 

The Ontario Association for the Deaf, which presented six briefs 
before the Royal Commission on Education in the Senate Chamber 
of the University of Toronto on October 22, is deserving of the 
highest gratitude for publicizing the true aspects of the problem con- 
fronting educators in the province of Ontario. These briefs were pre- 
sented by three deaf and three hearing members of a delegation 
sponsored by the Association. Dr. Elwood Stevenson, of the Cali- 
fornia School, who also has supervision of the numerous day schools 
of California, felt that the misconceptions which had arisen in 
Ontario due to the efforts to force pure oralism into the Belleville 
School were dangerous enough to warrant his making the long trip 
eastward to be present at the hearing and to read a brief expounding 
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the advantages of the combined method and the fallacy in the belief 
that all deaf children can be educated orally. 

What so many proponents of the pure oral method fail to realize 
is that the deaf themselves are the strongest advocates of oralism. 
To a deaf person the thought of being able to enter into unhandi- 
capped discussion with those about him is a thought of an earthly 
paradise. However, large numbers of these same deaf people are 
themselves the products, the disappointed products, of the pure oral 
method, and they realize the cruelty of fostering the belief that the 
method can succeed in every case. They envy the successful lip 
readers, and were they to believe that all deaf children could become 
equally proficient, through the expedient of outlawing the use of 
signs, they would be the first to demand that signs and finger 
spelling be forebidden by law, with drastic penalties for violation. 

It has been the experience of American educators that there are 
cases where the use of signs and finger spelling is absolutely essen- 
tial to successful education. They realize that the place of the school 
is to give adequate preparation for the battle of life, and that there 
are many subjects which must be learned if the deaf child is to be 
adequately prepared. They are seeking to give that preparation and 
are greatly handicapped by the idealists who persist in believing 
what has been repeatedly disproved, that a better educational back- 
ground for the majority of deaf children is obtained through the 
Simple expedient of outlawing the use of signs and finger spelling. 
There is nothing simple about education, and such a move is more a 
step into the darkness than into the light.” 


The Oregon Outlook for October, 1945, carries a reprint 
from The American Era, which answers the long asked ques- 
tion, ‘“Has there ever been a deaf mute with normal speech?” 


“The following paragraph picked up from some one of our ex- 
changes, carries a question that is easily answered. It reads: ‘‘Time, 
October 23, reviewing Anne Macy’s ‘The Story Behind Helen 
Keller,’ says‘... but her voice is still a disappointment to both of 
them. Strangers find it hard to understand.’ Has there ever been a 
case of a deafmute with normal speech?” 

The question is easily answered. There never has been a deafmute 
with normal speech. It might be added, that there never will be one 
nor will there ever be a hearing mute with normal speech, nor a blind 
mute, nor a lame mute with normal speech. 

The deaf generally do not attain to normal speech. The deafened, 
just as generally, gradually lose the normality of their speech. How- 
ever, we have heard deaf people whose speech was more pleasing 
than that of many a hearing person we have listened to. 

But when a person speaks, normally or not, he is not a mute, 
and when a deaf person talks, he is not a deaf mute. He is only a 
deaf man. And the term that is often used, ‘‘deaf mute,” to get away 
from the objectionable term ‘“‘deaf and dumb,” is just as bad as the 
latter. It does not tell the truth. In fact, it means precisely the same 
thing as deaf and dumb.” 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The Michigan Mirror for October, 1945, carries a front 
page story on how they are meeting the shortage of trained 
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teachers. They have established a teacher training center at 
the Michigan School for the Deaf. 


“The latest step in promoting the educational welfare of the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children of Michigan is the establishment of a 
teacher-training program on the campus of the Michigan School. 
There are only a few courses of this nature in the United States, the 
most outstanding of which are those offered at the Illinois School in 
cooperation with MacMurray College, the Lexington School with 
Columbia University, and the Clarke School. Students in the normal 
Department at Gallaudet College also receive the benefits of training 
in the environment of a large school for the deaf. This program is the 
third program in Michigan planned to prepare teachers for educating 
children with hearing losses. 

The program is affiliated with the Michigan State Normal College 
of Ypsilanti and is a part of its special education program. Teachers 
and prospective teachers taking the course on the M.S.D. campus 
will receive six hours of graduate credit. 

The course has been established under the direction of Miss Van 
Luven. At present five teachers are enrolled: Miss Ruth Anderson, 
Miss Martha Davis, Miss Jeanne Lynch, Mrs. Charlotte Maxson, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Pickett. 

The program includes studies in the teaching of language, reading, 
lip reading, and speech. Demonstrations and practical applications 
will be presented in the classrooms of the school.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Supt. Truman L. Ingle in The Missouri Record for Oc- 
tober, 1945, gives an interesting idea on selling vocational 
education to students through vocational assemblies: 


“A new wrinkle in the industrial training of the deaf has been 
started by the Missouri School. On October 6, Superintendent 
Truman L. Ingle inaugurated a weekly vocational assembly for 
upper grade students. These meetings will be held on Saturday morn- 
ings, and a program of lectures, discussions, plays, and movies has 
been prepared for the school year. Efforts will be made to bring in 
outside talent to speak on vocational and employment subjects. 

_ The objectives of the new assembly program are to “sell’’ voca- 
tional training to the students, to develop good employee traits and 
working habits, to give the students a more mature industrial out- 
look, and to motivate and inspire them to greater efforts. 

The program proceeds on the premise that there are wide gaps in 
the knowledge of deaf students concerning the customs and ethics in 
the world of industry. Deafness is a pretty effective insulator against 
much of the common knowledge that a growing normal boy picks 
up readily. One of the fundamentals of effective education is that the 
learning process must be preceded by motivation. Give the student a 
strong motive for making the most of his vocational training and he 
will go farther than one who goes to the shops simply because it is 
expected of him. 

The first reaction to the vocational assembly program was favor- 
able. A noticeable improvement in the attitude of the students was 
in evidence after Mr. Ingle’s lecture, and there is reason to expect 
better than average results in vocational education at the Missouri 
School because of the greater interest aroused by the new program.” 
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An editorial in The Iowa Hawkeye for February, 1946, ad- 
vises its pupils that upon leaving school they should seek for 
jobs in small shops as usually they will be better adapted for 
such positions. 


“It has long been the policy of the vocational department of the 
Iowa School to recommend that printing students, upon leaving 
school, find jobs with the smaller printing firms so that they can get 
additional training in their trade. With small-shop training behind 
them, they can then step into jobs in the bigger firms. This policy 
agrees with that expressed by the head of a large Iowa printing es- 
tablishment who wrote to one of our recent pupils: 

“Tt would be unfair to you if we should offer you a position where- 
by you would not be able to apply your training and experience to 
the best advantage. Inasmuch as your education has been primarily 
for the printing trade, I would suggest that you make as many con- 
tacts as possible with some of the smaller printing shops. ... You 
can understand that opportunities would be much greater in such 
shops than they would be in a large company such as ours.” 


The Lone Star for December, 1945, carries a reprint of an 
editorial by P. W. Green from The Utah Eagle, which gives 
us the aim and purpose of vocational training. 


“The aim or purpose of Vocational Training is to fit men and 
women for remunerative employment. Successful employment and 
success in life involving many other factors are ignored or given too 
little consideration. You can make yourself successful. No one else 
can do it for you. The state simply gives you the opportunity to help 
yourself, and shows you the way. No one can help you if you do not 
help yourself. It is up to you. Moreover, you will find, if you haven’t 
already done so, that every thing in this world has a price. Not in 
dollars and cents in this case because the state pays the expense of 
your training for you. The price to you will be the work of applying 
yourself, or being regular in attendance, of being cooperative in 
your attitude, of doing your best to make your training successful. 

Sometimes the training program may cause you real inconven- 
iences; you may have to give up other activities and you may even 
be required to make some very definite sacrifices. You may at times 
become discouraged. You must always keep in mind, however, that 
you are getting something of real value through your efforts, and 
that, after all, this is simply the price you must pay for building up 
earning power. You may be sure that in the long run you will be 
amply repaid, in dollars and cents as well as in satisfaction. 


The Pelican for November, 1945, in an article gives as its 
impression that schools for the deaf are entering a new day 
in vocational training for their deaf children: 


“At Assembly on October 1st, Mr. Reeder introduced to the chil- 
dren and staff Mr. Albert Seal, our new Vocational Field Agent, who 
is with the State Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Mr. Seal’s duties will be to acquaint himself with 
all of the children and the vocations in which they are receiving their 
training, and contact employers in Baton Rouge to place some chil- 
dren in part time employment while in school, Upon leaving school 
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fe boys and girls will look to Mr. Seal for help in locating permanent 
jobs. 

An office has been fitted out in the Vocational Building for Mr. 
Seal’s use. The gg office will have a record of the children 
from birth until they leave school. The vocational rehabilitation 
office will carry a record from the time they enter vocational classes 
until they are permanently located in a vocation.” 


It seems that vocational agriculture is slowly but surely 
winning a place in the vocational programs of our residential 
schools. We think vocational agriculture should be a part of 
our vocational program and carried out under the super- 
vision of a well trained teacher. If the deaf boy is given the 
proper training in this field he will be nearly able to compete 
with his hearing neighbors when he gets out in the world. 
The Lone Star for February, 1946, carries an article which 
gives evidence that deaf boys can and will take their place 
with their hearing friends, if given the opportunity. 


“With a championship banner, 17 ribbons, and cash awards won 
in various classifications, TSD’s livestock sifted out in top brackets 
again in this year’s Fat Stock Show and Livestock Exposition at 
Houston. 

Seven Future Farmers of America from this school took twenty- 
two lambs, seven hogs, and three calves to the Houston Show, and 
every animal placed “in the money” in some classification. 

Out of the largest showing in the world according to numbers, 
there being 700 prize calves exhibited by FFA and 4-H boys from 
over the state, Max Floyd’s Shorthorn calf was named champion of 
the heavy weight division of the boys’ show. In this same division, 
Wilfred Hoelsher’s calf placed seventh. Floyd’s calf was then en- 
tered in the open class show and was chosen one of the four top 
animals to compete for grand championship. Judging of these took 
place Monday evening, with the TSD animal placing third. Among 
the four were an Angus, named grand champion, a Shorthorn, Brah- 
man, and Hereford, the latter being reserve champion. 

When TSD’s champion Shorthorn steer was placed at auction, it 
was weighed in at 1,000 pounds, and was purchased by Ciro Lampo 
for the Louis Lampo Packing Co. of Houston at 60 cents per 
pounds, netting $600.” 


There is need in every residential school for the deaf for a 
vocational counselor. There is a need because every pupil 
needs help that will guide him to see the opportunities that 
will be open to him in his own community as well as in other 
communities and states. After this is completed, it should 
be their duty to direct their efforts according to their ap- 
titudes and interests. The Ohio Chronicle for February, 1946, 
carries a reprint from The Register, giving in detail the dif- 
ferent duties of a vocational counselor. 
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‘‘A great many people have been hearing and reading more about 
guidance in the past few years than ever before. They may have re- 
ceived a smattering of it under the name of “pupil personnel” or 
“adjustment assistance.”’ Webster calls guidance merely, ‘‘a guiding, 
or direction.’’ Undoubtedly whatever is done under the heading of 
guidance has been done for many years by educators. Education is 
the very fundamental form of guidance. 

Guidance, regardless of its nature, is always functional. Especially 
in this modern day of atomic energy, plastics, and synthetic products 
does guidance bring up many points of interest and inter-relation. 

It is rather evident that guidance at times has been brought into 
the picture just when the student is seeking a job or entering a 
technical school. Vocational guidance can and should be used many 
times more frequently. Vocational guidance can be taught under 
three separate headings, preparation of a job, entrance into a job, 
and progress in a job. These courses should start when the student is 
first assigned to pre-vocational training, or Industrial Arts, as the 
case may be. Guidance may be introduced at even an earlier stage, 
however, the initial training must be applied in small quantities and 
gradually increased in intensity throughout the training period. 
Not until the student has graduated and found a job should this 
training commence to taper off. And even then, vocational guidance 
should once again come to the foreground when a serious vocational 
decision is to be made. 

The counselor is the agent through which vocational guidance 
takes place. He carries out his responsibilities by helping the student 
make a wise choice of occupation, train for it, and enter it. A well- 
trained counselor is an asset to any school. He must know not only 
the disposition of the pupil, but also be familiar with his community. 
He should know what lines of work have possibilities for the future, 
and what lines of work are on the decline. He should be familiar with 
the working hours, wages, requirement for various jobs throughout 
his community. In other words the counselor’s job is by no means 
limited to the school proper. If he is to do his job well, he must work 
with many agencies. 

Who knows better than the shop teacher of the rate of mastery 
of various shop projects, of the level of skill reached, and of the 
level which may be reached after maximum training? This informa- 
tion is needed by the counselor. He needs, too, knowledge about the 

upil’s work habits, personality, character, initative, resourcefulness, 
eadership ability, and scholastic standing. This information, too 
can be obtained from the shop teacher. The shop teacher undoubted- 
ly can keep the counselor informed of the various, vocational in- 
terests and abilities shown by the pupils. 

Vocational guidance can and should be successful. But it can be 
advantageous only through cooperation. The pupil and shop in- 
structor must work with a cooperative spirit, the shop instructor 
and counselor must have frequent meetings, and the counselor must 
have the wholehearted cooperation of his community including 
leading businessmen, employment office staff, and welfare agencies.” 


In recent months there seems to have been a definite trend 
among the residential schools for the deaf toward securing 
help from the Vocational Rehabilitation Departments. We 
think this is a step in the right direction because the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Department is the best equipped 
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department to do the job. They have at their finger tips 
a large store of information about the different occupations 
that are open to the deaf, about changing trends in the in- 
dustrial world, and about the methods in personality adjust- 
ment. The Kansas Star for February, 1946, tells how the 
vocational rehabilitation is helping their seniors in a Voca- 
tional Guidance Program. 


“A new service of the State Vocational Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment is to be incorporated in the Kansas School for the Deaf. Ar- 
rangements have been made for all of our 1946 graduates to be inter- 
viewed by personnel from the state department on February 26, 27 
and 28. Dr. Cowan, psychologist with the department, will test all 
of the seniors, using both non-language intelligence tests and 
mechanical aptitude tests. Physical examinations have been given 
by our own school physician, and personal interviews will be given 
by the various field workers. 

This service to the graduates of the school is to be a yearly occur- 
rence. Many times, when our pupils have left school, they get away 
from the various services offered by the State Board for Vocational 
Education. If examinations and interviews are given while the pupil 
is in school, he will have the advantage of receiving help from the 
school staff. At the same time, the field workers will have the ad- 
vantage of being able to talk to the various school officials, teachers, 
etc., and thus will be able to get a very much better overall picture 
of the individual. 

When the graduate leaves school and is unable to find gainful 
work, he can contact the Vocational Rehabilitation office, and they 
will be able to give immediate help, as all the necessary papers will 
be on file, and there will be no need for time lost waiting for an 
examination. 

The above service will also be extended to former graduates of this 
school. Field workers from the state department plan to be in 
Olathe on March 15 and 16 to interview any former pupils desirous 
of training to benefit them in their work. An invitation is being sent 
out to former graduates to avail themselves of the opportunity for 
the interview. 

A final check up of the 1945 fiscal year operations of the division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State Board for Vocational 
Education, just completed, revealed that 254 physically or mentally 
handicapped men and women civilians were completely rehabilitated 
into employment. 

These figures were released by C. W. Wheeler, chairman of the 
board, who disclosed that among those rehabilitated, were men and 
women, who had suffered amputation of arms or legs, those who were 
born without one or more members, those with congenital deformi- 
ties, the sight handicapped, the deaf, and those with handicapping 
illnesses, such as heart disease, hernia, palsy, tuberculosis and 
emotional involvements. 

Individual earnings increased on the national average, from $24 a 
month before rehabilitation to $147 a month after rehabilitation, 
or slightly more than 600 per cent. On an annual basis, the total earn- 
ings for the Kansas group show an increase from $6,096 to $37,338. 

“On a financial basis alone,” Wheeler commented, “this record 
would justify the expenditures of federal and state funds involved. 
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But the social gains in restoration of humans to self-sustaining em- 
ployment, in salvage of wasted manpower, and in preservation of 
family stability have been even greater.” 

In addition to the group completely rehabilitated into employ- 
ment, which means they were on jobs mutually satisfactory to their 
employers and themselves, there were 709 other handicapped per- 
sons who are being served thru the Kansas Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Total costs of the program in Kansas during the past year were 
$70,492.76. The federal government, through the office of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, supplied $60,310.36 and the state furnished 
a ??~ The average cost of completed rehabilitation was 

277.53. 

Approximately 80 per cent of those placed in employment through 
vocational rehabilitation, had been unemployed and about 20 per 
cent of them had never worked before, H. M. Dawdy, division 
director, pointed out. 

“‘When we consider it costs from $300 to $500 annually to maintain 
a person who is entirely dependent upon public assistance, the ex- 
penditure of $300, average cost for restoring a handicapped person 
to the place where he is self-supporting, appears to be a sound invest- 
ment that none will question,’ he said. 

Dawdy estimated that 53,000 persons in Kansas need and can 
profit from vocational rehabilitation services, and said a lack of 
knowledge of the services offered, prevented more people from apply- 
ing for rehabilitation. 

“Kansas is equipped to give medical examinations, vocational 
counsel and training without cost to any handicapped person. If he 
cannot pay for them, we can render the following additional services 
without cost to him: medical, surgical, and psychiatric care, hos- 
pitalization, travel and maintenance costs while training, and even 
occupational tools or licenses as may be necessary.” 

Requests for information concerning services available through 
vocational rehabilitation, should be addressed to the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1001 Harrison, Topeka, or to the Supt., 
Kansas State School for the Deaf, Olathe.” 


War DEAFENED 


In The West Virginia Tablet for January, 1946, Principal 
Lloyd Ambrosen gives a personal experience that came to 
his attention while serving in the Navy on the high seas. 
This story is about Sgt. “Rock” Miller who lost his hearing 
completely due to a bomb explosion, but through faith and 
hard work has become an expert lip-reader. 


“Stories of good lip-readers are always interesting and one often 
wonders what the background of a particular individual might be. 
I have seen and heard about a great many good lip-readers, but in 
my experience the story of Sgt. Cody Miller, USMC, is the best I 
have ever encountered. I was fortunate to witness the results of 
what initiative, concentration, and a will to learn will accomplish. 

Sgt. Miller enlisted in the Marines in 1939, and after his boot and 
advanced training, he was sent to the Philippine Islands for duty. 
The out-break of war in 1941 put him in action without a letup until 
1942. When the Philippines were falling, Sgt. Miller tried to escape 
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capture by swimming from Corregidor to the hills of Luzon to join 
a guerilla army. He was captured and imprisoned with the rest of the 
men taken on ‘‘The Rock.” Sgt. Miller is the type of man that can 
get along anywhere without compromising himself, and thereby es- 
caped many of the atrocities handed out by the Japanese. 

Sgt. Miller was put to work hauling and towing ammunition. He 
went through many hardships and his food was quite poor. One day 
Sgt. Miller was exposed to the explosion of a 3” detonator. Following 
the explosion he became profoundly deaf and suffered a severe 
tinnitus in both ears. He waited for a few days for his hearing to 
return but after about a month he decided that he was permanently 
deafened. Instead of feeling sorry for himself, Sgt. Miller made plans 
to teach himself the art of lip-reading. Fellow prisoners helped him in 
every way —— and after long sessions of intensive work and 
many months of practice he felt that he had accomplished some- 
thing. His opportunities to converse with others were limited and 
many times his lip-reading sessions were done in secret. He was asked 
many times how he learned and the reply was, “I just worked at it 
and it came to me.” 

When Sgt. Miller was liberated in 1945, he was sent back to the 
U.S. and rehabilitation. While in a hospital in California, his hearing 
loss was discovered and he was sent to the Aural Rehabilitation 
Center in the U. S. Naval Hospital in Philadelpha. After reporting at 
the hospital, Sgt. Miller was put through the usual routine before 
attending classes. The interviewer and others said he did not qualify 
for rehabilitation because he had too much hearing. But Sgt. Miller 
claimed he didn’t hear anything. When asked how he understood 
so well, when talked to, he said, “I read lips fairly well.”” There was a 
lot of doubt on the part of the interviewer, but after hearing tests 
were made, the interviewer was amazed to find that his hearing loss 
and binaural speech reception tests showed 100 per cent loss. Sgt. 
Miller was tested in a sound proof room with the tester sitting in an 
adjoining sound proof room with a thick plate glass window between 
them. In the room that Miller was in, a large loudspeaker stood in 
the corner. The plate glass window between the two rooms permitted 
the tester and Sgt. Miller to see each other during the test. In testing 
his lip-reading, the tester would talk into the microphone and the 
sergeant was asked to repeat all that was said. The tester made state- 
ments with speaker on and turned off by means of a secret switch, 
thereby not revealing to the sergeant whether the loudspeaker was 
on or off. In every case, whether the loudspeaker was on or off, Sgt. 
Miller correctly repeated every thing that was said. Many impro- 
vised methods were employed to trick him into revealing some hear- 
ing, but Sgt. Miller always showed a complete loss of hearing. When 
I last saw Sgt. Miller, he was rapidly learning to lip-read dialect 
stories. 

Naturally, Sgt. Miller became the pet student of the whole staff. 
He came to know most of the doctors, nurses and corpsmen in the 
hospital. His personality always permeated any group to which he 
was attached. He became known as an example which all the pa- 
tients strived to imitate. 

I think Sgt. Miller is one of the finest examples of faith, initiative 
and a will to learn I have seen. He seemed to have a photographic 
mind. He remembered, down to the smallest detail, his prison camp 
and surrounding territory. He had a fine sense of balance for picture 
composition and he plans to become a photographer when he is dis- 
charged from the Marine Corps.” 
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In The California News, October, 1945, Cornelius P. 
Goetzinger, teacher in the California School, gives a very 
vivid picture of the rehabilitation work that is being carried 
on with war deafened soldiers at the Hoff General Hospital. 
The program of work that is being executed there and the 
information gained from it will no doubt be of invaluable 
service to residential schools for the deaf in America. 


“Of interest to educators of the deaf and the hard of hearing is 
the work being conducted by the Army at Hoff General Hospital for 
war deafened soldiers. 

In order to assure a well-integrated program, the services of the 
otologist, psychologist, acoustic engineer, and educator were enlisted, 
and the results have surpassed the expectations of even the most 
enthusiastic of its supporters. 

According to Captain Don Caziare, aural rehabilitation officer, 
integration is the keynote of success at the center—every department 
being geared to synchronize with the work of the other departments 
in the overall re-education and re-adjustment of the individual. 
In other words, every phase of the program, be it lip-reading, speech, 
or acoustic work, has been ordinated to carry out the findings of the 
otologists, psychologists, and hearing testing specialists. 

The need for so inclusive an undertaking has been stressed from 
time to time in the literature, and in recent years several hearing aid 
clinics, actually the fore-runners of the Hoff set-up, have served with 
marked results the needs of the general public, but it remained for 
be wed with its unlimited facilities and resources to realize the 
ideal. 

When visiting the hospital one is at once impressed by the at- 
mosphere of informality and friendliness of members of the staff 
toward the patients, a factor which contributes immeasurably in 
their rehabilitation. In fact, Captain Caziare, our host, seemed to 
know every patient by his first name, and one could observe in their 
faces a feeling of re-born confidence and security at this simple 
expression of informality. Captain Caziare explained that from the 
very beginning, during the interviews, this feeling of comradeship 
between staff and patients is cultivated. Another significant point in 
the establishment of rapport is that every patient is given a detailed 
explanation of what is to follow—a point which experience at the 
hospital has proved should never be overlooked. 

Following the interviews by the psychologist and educator, and 
after the otological examination, the patient is taken to the acoustic 
laboratory, where objective hearing tests are given to determine 
whether or not he can be helped with a hearing aid. 

The acoustic laboratory consists of 2 series of rooms equipped to 
conduct the various types of hearing tests. To illustrate, in the quiet 
room the patient is given a pure tone test on the audiometer, both 
by bone and by air, to ascertain his actual threshold of hearing. 
There is also available a masking device for use in cases of severe uni- 
lateral deafness. After the pure tone test, the patient is taken to the 
sound-proof, or, as it is termed, free- field room, for hearing aid 
evaluation. This room is approximately 8 feet by 10 feet and has a 
residual noise level of 30 decibels. The special feature of this room 
is that the equipment necessary for objective testing has been re- 
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moved and has been re-located in an adjoining control and observa- 
tion chamber. This feature eliminates the possibility of any dis- 
turbance to the patient either by equipment or technicians. All that 
remains in the free-field room is a chair for the patient, a microphone 
to pick up the patient’s responses and a loud speaker, through which 
the tests are transmitted. For purpose of observation, there is a 
sound-proof window between the control chamber and the free- 
field room. 

The testing equipment in the control chamber consists of the 
hearing aid evaluator, a record player, a microphone, a loud speaker, 
And a control unit. The microphone and loud speaker are connected 
respectively to the loud speaker and microphone of the free-field 
room and are for the purpose of communicating with the patient 
and recording his test responses. The record player used in giving 
the speech intelligibility tests is operated through the hearing aid 
evaluator to the loud speaker in the free-field room. The hearing aid 
evaluator, a combination of several units housed in a metal cabinet 
6 feet high and 2 feet wide, functions as an audiometer for giving 
amplified binaural pure tone tests, operates the microphone and 
loud speaker circuits, is capable of producing what is termed a white 
or thermal noise which includes all the frequencies, and a static 
noise described as being a spiked or pulsating noise. The white or 
thermal noise would make it possible to study the efficiency of hear- 
ing aids at different noise levels. It might also be used to study the 
psychological effects of different noise levels upon hearing aid 
wearers. The static noise might serve a function in training patients 
to exclude extraneous sounds, for many a constant source of annoy- 
ance during the period of adjusting to an aid. The Control, as its 
name implies, controls the entire apparatus and operates the various 
circuits and devices. 

In the free-field room the patient is given first the binaural ampli- 
fied pure tone test without an aid. He is then fitted with an aid and 
the test is repeated to determine the amount and location of ampli- 
fication. After that follows the speech intelligibility test. At the 
present time the Harvard Word test is being used in preference to 
the Fletcher-Steinerberg sentence test. Five well known makes of 
hearing aids are available for testing purposes and an instrument is 
selected on the basis of the patient’s speech intelligibility score, the 
nature of his responses (speed, strain, etc.) and finally his subjective 
evaluation. It might be mentioned here that the patient’s opinion 
is not weighed too heavily as a criterion, since individuals, especially 
those with long time hearing losses, tend to select an instrument 
which approximates their present defective hearing pattern rather 
than one that gives a normal pattern. The reason for this is that they 
have forgotten the sound of normal speech. 

The objective fitting of an aid, however, is only the beginning 
step in the rehabilitation process. The hospital has a staff of twenty 
teachers, speech, lip-reading, and acoustic experts, who take the pa- 
tients in hand for a period of 8 weeks. At first, almost all are given 
individual training. Occasionally they are taken in pairs, depending 
on the degree of maladjustment, adeptness at acquiring the various 
skills, ete. After they have gained a certain amount of proficiency 
and self-confidence, small group work is begun, usually with 4 or 5 in 
a class, and finally large classes with as many as 15 or 20 members. 

In the large lip reading groups motion pictures are extensively 
used affording excellent motivation along with practice. The acoustic 
classes utilize music (records, etc.) not only as a means of stimulating 
and developing more acute hearing perception, but also as a back- 
ground stimulus that the deafened must learn to shut out from the 
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conscious during perhaps a conversation. That is to say they must 
—e * block out extraneous sounds and concentrate on the thing 
at hand. 

As was mentioned previously, the lip-reading, speech, and acoustic 
teachers work hand in hand. For example, if the element “f’’ were 
being presented by the lip-reading teacher, the same element would 
be presented by the acoustic and speech teachers, so that the visual 
would tend to strengthen the auditory and kinesthetic; the auditory 
the visual and kinesthetic, and so on. 

In the psychiatric and psychological departments great emphasis 
is being placed on narco-synthesis. Major Seminoff, medical officer in 
charge of the hospital, dwelled at length on the excellent results 
obtained with sodium penethol and sodium amatol in cases of 
psychological deafness. In fact, Mr. Eichler, a member of our party, 
was present at a cure. While cases of psychological deafness are 
thought to be comparatively rare in civilian life, nevertheless the 
Army’s success in rescuing patients who but a year ago would have 
been considered ‘‘Stone deaf,’’ warrants serious consideration. 
Major Seminoff explained that, though psychological deafness does 
have certain definite psychological and physiological symptoms, it is 
nevertheless difficult to diagnose in many cases. A hundred decibel 
loss on the audiometer with a normal drum and nystagmus reactions 
— caloric tests does give some indication on the physiological 
side. 

After the patient is released from the hospital, a periodic check-up 
is made. Questionnaires are sent out inquiring as to work, adjust- 
ment, whether the aid is being used, if continuing with lip-reading, 
etc. Captain Caziare said that 75% of the questionnaires have been 
returned and on the whole give a very gratifying picture. 

Aside from the service given, a great deal of research is being con- 
ducted at the hospital. Each department has its own particular 
problems. Lieutenant Bergman of the Acoustic laboratories is com- 
piling a report of all the research, and hopes to have it ready for 
publication early next year. 

It is indeed an education as well as a pleasure to visit the hospital. 
The inadequacies of most of the current public centers for helping 
the hearing defective become even more startling when one con- 
siders what is being done at Hoff. As Dr. Stevenson noticed, a com- 
parable unit such as that at Hoff, state supported, located at the 
school for the deaf, could be of invaluable service not only to the 
school itself but to the general public and Bay Area public school 
system as well. Public school children with defective hearing un- 
covered by the screening tests, could be referred to the clinic for 
further diagnosis and testing. The general public would not only be 
assured of impartial and objective hearing aid tests but also, with the 
utilization of the school buildings for night classes, the re-education 
necessary for optimal use of an instrument. As a department of the 
—- the deaf it would be the focal point for studies of the deaf 
child. 


CoNCLUSION 


As long as our residential schools for the deaf continue to 
publish their Little Paper Family and to follow the policy 
of interchanging them with the other schools for the 
deaf, their influence is bound to be felt. It will be felt be- 
cause it is a professional organ for the teachers of the deaf, 
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it tends to unify the interest of the school, the child, and the 
home, and a newspaper of the deaf to the deaf throughout 
the state or even throughout the entire nation. 

There are still weak spots in our course of study in the 
average school for the deaf that should be made stronger. 
These weak spots may be stated as, language, reading, and 
vocational work. Some educators of the deaf seem to think 
that too much time is being spent on other subjects and too 
little time on the development of language, important as the 
other subjects may be. The fact that only nine state resi- 
dential schools have a librarian is proof within itself that we 
need to blot out the weak spots in our library program as a 
means to improving our reading program. Vocational work 
has made progress in our schools but we have much further 
to go. This is partly due to poorly trained personnel and 
inadequate equipment. 

There is evidence that many parents are still being de- 
ceived by false information that even though their child is 
deaf he can hear again if they can secure the proper hearing 
aid or get the fistula operation performed. Such is not true. 
Hearing aids are wonderful crutches for people who have 
some hearing or are hard of hearing. However, hearing aids 
should never be purchased until parents have been advised 
by authorities from their nearest school for the deaf or a 
competent ear specialist. If a child is deaf ten hearing aids 
will not help him to hear any more than ten pairs of specta- 
cles will help a blind child to see. The fistula operation is 
still in an experimental stage. 

Many interesting articles have been written during the 
school year as to which is the best method to use in teaching 
deaf children. The majority of the educators of the deaf seem 
to be in accord that speech and speech reading are very im- 
portant in the education of a deaf child but mental develop- 
ment and the acquisition of language are more important. 
It is believed that in most cases that mental development 
and the acquisition of language can best be promoted by the 
combined system. However, the method should be chosen 
for the individual and not the individual for the method. 
Speech and speech reading should be taught where the meas- 
ure of success seems to justify the labor expended. 


Visible Speech* 


K. Porrer 


W: ARE particularly glad to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss and demonstrate visible speech before this group 
because, from the earliest stages of this development, we 
have felt that the principles involved might provide teachers 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing with new solutions to 
some of their problems. 

I would first like to tell you a little about the background 
of this development in order that you may better understand 
the present situation. Then after a discussion of the “Pattern 
and Pitch Display Problems” by Dr. J. C. Steinberg and of 
“Basic Principles of Visible Speech” by Dr. G. A. Kopp, and 
a demonstration supervised by Miss Harriet Green, I will 
discuss plans for the future. 

Even before some of us watched the first, then strange, 
patterns of speech form beneath the marking stylus of the 
original sound spectrograph, we were aware that such pat- 
terns might be of considerable interest to the deaf. It had 
been reasoned that theoretically such a display could con- 
tain all the information in speech, presented in a way to 
permit its assimilation by eye. But even when we were able 
to make these patterns it seemed premature to call in teach- 
ers of the deaf and say, “Here is something we think you 
ought to know about,” because, as a matter of fact, we 
knew very little about these voice-written symbols of speech 
ourselves. Perhaps they did not contain the intelligence we 
assumed and even if they did it might be that, for some un- 
known reasons, the eye could noé properly assimilate this in- 
telligence. Therefore, before suggesting possible deaf in- 
terests, it seemed only sensible to investigate some of these 
uncertainties ourselves. Accordingly, a program was set up 
for the initial purpose of answering a very simple question, 
“Can one learn to read these patterns?” It was reasoned 
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that if they could be read the question of whether the in- 
telligence was there and in a form suitable for visual assimila- 
tion would be answered. 

During the summer of 1943 plans for experimental train- 
ing in the reading of visible speech were put into effect. Sev- 
eral girls with normal hearing were selected for the class and 
arrangements were made with Dr. George Kopp and Miss 
Harriet Green, both of whom you will, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, see this evening, to become temporary members of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories’ technical staff for the purpose 
of carrying on this study. The program got under way in the 
fall of 1943 but with many handicaps, concerned mainly with 
equipment, that I will not take the time to enumerate here. 
Despite difficulties it was not long before convincing evi- 
dence had accumulated that the patterns were readable. But 
it was obvious also that they were far from perfect. Many of 
the sounds were either faintly evident in the patterns or did 
not appear at all. In some cases we knew they should be 
there, but presumably due to apparatus design limitations 
or misadjustment they failed to show themselves. In other 
cases they were inconspicuous due to the form of display, or 
to superimposed non-intelligence bearing components. 

As the experimental training continued we became better 
acquainted with both the deficiencies and the favor- 
able qualities in the earliest forms of visible speech. While 
the training progressed the automatic translation was im- 
proved slowly but definitely by the engineers responsible for 
the solution of instrumental problems. While present pat- 
terns are still far from perfect they are much better than 
those produced initially. This evening we will tell you the 
worst as well as the best about them, but one point should 
be mentioned at the outset — there seems no reason to doubt 
that much greater improvements are possible in the future. 
We are convinced, furthermore, that the principles of visible 
speech are valid. 

I would like to conclude these introductory words by em- 
phasizing the word “principles” for in talking about future 
plans after the demonstration is over I will say more about 
principles versus machines in relation to the present status 
of the visible speech development. 
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Before introducing the next speaker I would like to sug- 
gest that questions be reserved until the end of the evening, 
because there is a great deal to be said and shown and be- 
cause some questions arising now may be answered later. 
However, don’t take this suggestion too seriously. We will be 
glad to attempt answers at any time. 

Throughout the experimental training program carried 
on in the Bell Telephone Laboratories we have intentionally 
used only personnel available within that organization. The 
purpose of our experimental training was, as I stated earlier, 
simply to assure ourselves concerning certain basic principles 
and there was no thought of our attempting to evaluate visi- 
ble speech in relation to deaf education. We had not, for ex- 
ample, attempted to teach visible speech to children. But 
not long ago while discussing this demonstration with Dr. 
O’Connor, he suggested that a little experience with children 
would be of considerable interest to this group and he offered 
to arrange for some of the Lexington School pupils to come 
to the Bell Telephone Laboratories for a period each school 
day during a few weeks. We agreed to the proposal and these 
children will appear in the demonstration this evening. In 
addition to the Lexington School children there will be three 
regular members of the earlier adult experimental training 
class, including Miss Rosemary Kennedy, Miss Selma Gra- 
ber and Mr. Edgar Bloom, who is totally deaf. The demon- 
stration will be under the supervision of Miss Harriet Green, 
who has carried on the experimental training in the past and 
has also worked with the Lexington School children recently. 
Miss Green. 

(The Demonstration) 


I believe we are all interested in seeing that possible deaf 
educational uses of visible speech are explored without de- 
lay. Such an exploration should obviously be carried on in 
the educational field, and so there is the question of where 
it might be established, and how it might be implemented. 
It may be assumed that the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
would loan the equipment that has been used in the past ex- 
perimental training, but the facts are that the best visible 
speech translator, and the only one suitable for experimental 
training, is a large, complicated and very expensive unit — 
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the one that the participants in the demonstration have been 
using this evening. The patterns of the large screen unit ar- 
ranged for the audience to see are actually quite inferior 
when considered in detail, and the same is true of a very small 
unit that we built to study the problems of size reduction. 
So the only equipment really available for implementing any 
program at the present time, and probably for some time to 
come, is the large experimental cathode ray translator. 

Even the cathode ray translator is not really suitable for 
general use. It is about as crude as the machine in which the 
Wright brothers first succeeded in flying. If that early flying 
machine had been turned over to a transportation company 
to determine its usefulness as a carrier it would have aroused 
little more than contempt, although it had demonstrated 
the possibilities of flight and established certain principles. 
I feel strongly that the idea of trying out the present visible 
speech translator only as a machine would also be a serious 
mistake. It has demonstrated that speech can be turned into 
visible patterns that are readable and it has helped establish 
the principles of visible speech, but it obviously is not ready 
for general use. It could, however, be used to determine how 
the principles of visible speech may be applied to deaf edu- 
cation, taking into account the imperfections in design 
and, in fact, trying to determine what these deficiencies are 
— in other words, what the requirements are for translators 
of the future. What is needed then is a research project 
rather than an apparatus trial,—an experimental study of 
principles rather than the trial of a machine. 

Also, if the possibilities of visible speech in deaf education 
are to be explored with the least delay, it has seemed to me 
very important that use be made of the accumulated expe- 
rience available in those who have spent the past several 
years learning and teaching visible speech, investigating and 
organizing its principles and otherwise cooperating in efforts 
to advance the development, and who are leaving the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories on September first of this year to 
return to the educational field. If the present translator were 
turned over to a group that had had no experience with visi- 
ble speech, or with this particular equipment, the work 
would not only be delayed but it would be necessary for the 
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Bell Laboratories to divert effort from, what at this stage is 
a very important part of the project, that of apparatus im- 
provement. 

I am explaining these points of view in detail because they 
had a bearing upon the final decision, only recently made, as 
to the disposition of the experimental equipment. Dr. Kopp 
has been offered and has accepted a place on the faculty of 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, and Miss Green 
was Offered and has accepted a position in the Michigan 
State Normal School of Special Education at Ypsilanti, nine 
miles from Ann Arbor, and she will also have a position on 
the staff of the University at Ann Arbor. In addition ar- 
rangements have been made through Dr. Harlan Bloomer, 
head of the Speech Clinic at the University of Michigan, to 
loan to that University the equipment that the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories has used to carry on experimental train- 
ing in the past. The cathode ray translator will be installed 
at the School for Special Education at Ypsilanti, where it 
will be used under Miss Green’s supervision in experimental 
training of deaf and hard of hearing and other speech de- 
fectives, and a sound spectrograph and some other equip- 
ment will be located at the University of Michigan Speech 
Clinic in Ann Arbor, where it will be used by Dr. Kopp and 
others for various special studies. The work will be carried 
on as a cooperative project, with a committee rather than 
one individual completely responsible. 

According to present plans the first year would be largely 
exploratory, with the emphasis upon investigation of ways 
that visible speech might best be employed in speech educa- 
tion of deaf children. Following the first year, but depending 
upon the results during this exploratory period, it is ex- 
pected that the emphasis will shift to the question of how 
visible speech might be used in general education of the deaf. 

The classes at Ypsilanti will be small, but this should not 
be a handicap at the outset. If a wider range of experience 
seems desirable later on there are several large schools for 
the deaf nearby in Michigan, one for example, at Flint, fifty 
miles from Ann Arbor and another in Detroit. 

We are assured that the results of this work will be pub- 
lished regularly in University bulletins or elsewhere so that 
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they will be available to all interested. There will, I feel cer- 
tain, be a conscientious attempt to obtain early answers to 
the questions that we would all like to see answered and I 
sincerely hope the project will have your confidence and 
support. 

Once, some time ago, while in a particularly optimistic 
mood, I fell to wondering what would happen if visible speech 
translators could be manufactured for general sale at an 
early date, say tomorrow. I must admit that the prospect 
turned out to be a bit frightening. There would no doubt 
be a good many disappointed people. The situation would 
be somewhat analogous to buying a typewriter without know- 
ing how to spell, or even being acquainted with the ABC’s 
that appear on the keyboard. It suddenly seemed very im- 
portant that we somehow make it possible for those inter- 
ested in visible speech to become thoroughly familiar with 
the subject, well before any machines for general use make an 
appearance. For this reason we decided to write a book called 
“Visible Speech” that will describe the development, in- 
clude a series of lesson chapters constituting a complete text- 
book, and provide illustrations concerned with some of the 
specialized fields of interest. Its preparation is well along now 
and we expect it will be published by the Van Nostrand 
Company some time this fall. It is being carried on a non- 
profit basis, and its whole purpose is to be certain that those 
interested in visible speech, and its future uses, have an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the subject. 

Perhaps all I have discussed in these concluding remarks 
will leave the impression that our ideas regarding the future 
plans for this development are overly ambitious. I can only 
say that they are not at all out of balance with the amount 
of effort that has gone into this project thus far. What you 
have seen this evening is the result of considerable study and 
a great deal of technical research and development. Progress 
that might normally have been spread over many years was 
crowded into a few. Those of us who are close to the develop- 
ment all share a confidence in its possibilities, but we are also 
convinced that there is much left to be done, and that it 
should be done in orderly and careful fashion if we are to 
avoid later disappointments and delays. 
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A Comparison between Deaf and Hear- 
ing Children in Regard to the Use of 
Verbs and Nouns in Compositions 
Describing a Short Motion 
Picture Story* 


Epwarp W. Reay, M.S.** 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


| ae enables us to communicate to others our experi- 
ences and observations and to transmit that which we 
have learned. Without language, there can be no civilization, 
no culture. Man has been able to transmit to his children the 
experiences of all the preceding generations through lan- 
guage. The importance of language is very adequately 
stated by McCarthy (6): 


Language is the medium by which higher intellectual processes are 
revealed. It is the essential means of social communication, and is 
the outstanding system of habits which distinguishes man from 
the lower animals. Consideration of the vast gap between man and 
the lower animals gives some insight into the tremendous impor- 
tance of language in the development of the race, and of the inesti- 
mable heritage every normal child has in the mother tongue. Lan- 
guage accounts for the marked contrasts between peoples, and be- 
tween the intellectual development of the congenitally deaf child 
and that of the normal child. 


The hearing child, upon entering school, already has a 
very well-developed and a very elaborate system of language 


habits which serve as the basis for his more formal educa- 
tion. He can express himself orally—all his needs, wants, 
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and ideas—his every action finds expression in some form 
of language. His first years of school are concerned chiefly 
with developing the secondary forms of language, namely 
reading and writing. But the congenitally deaf child, upon 
entering school, has very little, if any language. His lack of 
hearing has prevented him from incidentally acquiring 
speech. Even the small amount of language the adventi- 
tiously deaf child has acquired enables him to make a higher 
educational score than the congenitally deaf child. The con- 
clusions of the surveys made by Upshall (13), Pintner (11), 
and Reamer (12) all agree that the later the onset of deaf- 
ness the higher the achievement in educational achievement 
tests. The problem in the education of the deaf would then 
seem to be to diminish the difference in language achieve- 
ment between the deaf and the hearing. 

A qualitative approach to the functions of language in a 
child’s life shows the importance of vocabulary for language 
development. McCarthy (8) states: 


It appears that language develops in accordance with the child’s 
needs. What needs does he satisfy by the use of verbal responses? 
What kinds of responses are used in these various situations, and 
what changes do these responses show as the child grows older? 
Which overt bodily responses are first superseded by verbal re- 
sponses? Adults, as well as children, use language for different pur- 
poses. At times, an adult’s language serves only to assert, words 
state objective facts, they convey information, and are closely bound 
up with cognition, At times, on the other hand, language expresses 
commands or desires, and serves to criticize or to threaten, in a 
word to arouse feelings and provoke action. If this functional prob- 
lem is present in adult language, how much more important is it in 
at case of the small child who has no well-established linguistic 

abits. 


There have been no studies of the vocabulary of deaf 
children. This paper, then, is chiefly concerned with a com- 
parison of the writing vocabularies of deaf and hearing 
children. How are they different in regard to the use of 
verbs and nouns? What is the retardation of deaf children 
in the use of verbs and nouns? What are some of the qualita- 
tive differences between deaf and hearing children in the use 
of verbs and nouns? These are the questions upon which 
this investigation intends to throw some light. This study 
is not meant to be a final and conclusive comparison of the 
general writing vocabularies of deaf and hearing children but 
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it can be looked upon as a starting point for the comparison 
of their general writing vocabularies. 


II. LireERATURE 


There are two possible methods of classifying vocabu- 
laries: the one using the total number of words used, and the 
other the number of different words used. Most of the vo- 
cabulary investigations have tried to determine the total 
number of words used by hearing persons and attempted to 
arrive at lists of their most frequently used words. There 
have been no attempts made by investigators to determine 
the total number of words used by deaf children or to arrive 
at a list of their most frequently used words. Investigations 
have been made of the understanding vocabulary, speaking 
vocabulary, and the writing vocabulary of hearing persons, 
but none of deaf persons. 

Two of the best known word lists in the field are those by 
Thorndike (10) and E. Horn (4). E. Horn investigated the 
writing vocabulary of adults. He used various kinds of writ- 
ten correspondence as material. He determined the fre- 
quency of all the words used in these letters and then criti- 
cally selected the 10,000 words most commonly used. His 
purpose was to make available such information which 
would be of interest and practical value to the great body 
of teachers and supervisors. Driggs (1) investigated the 
writing vocabulary of children. He used letters of children, 
12 to 15 years old, which were written out of school. He 
made two lists, one list containing the 1,000 words most 
frequently used which he checked against Thorndike’s first 
1,000, and the other list contained words not found in the 
Thorndike first 1,000 words but which were more revealing 
of the child’s interests and activities. The nouns were found 
to name the most common things around us and the verbs 
asserted the most simple actions. His purpose in making 
these lists was to offer to the English teacher a working 
knowledge of the actual words used by children when they 
write of their own volition and not as a result of any school 
assignment. Zyve (14), E. Horn and M. D. Horn (5, 6), and 
others have investigated the speaking vocabulary of chil- 
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dren. They recorded the conversations of children in order 
to determine the total number of words they used. They also 
made lists of the most commonly used words. 

The only study concerning the vocabulary of deaf chil- 
dren was made by Groff (3). It was not a study of the 
understanding, the speaking or the writing vocabulary of 
deaf children. It was a study of the different word lists which 
are taught to first-year deaf pupils in 64 public residential 
schools for the deaf and 117 public day schools for the deaf 
in the United States. Groff requested each school to compile, 
and send her, its own list of words which contained the total 
number of words which it teaches to deaf children during 
their first year in school. She made, from these lists, a list 
of words, containing all of the parts of speech, which she 
suggested as a basic vocabulary to be taught to deaf pupils 
during their first year in school. 


III. MetHop or PRocEeDURE 
1. The Collection of Material 


In this investigation the vocabulary of compositions was 
studied. The vocabulary of a composition depends on: (1) 
vocabulary available to the child, and (2), the content of the 
subject. This study desires to conclude something about 
the vocabulary of deaf and hearing children. It wants to 
determine the vocabulary available to the child. It is not 
interested in the content of the subject; therefore the con- 
tent was excluded. There are two ways to do this; the one 
using a wide variety of compositions for data material, and 
the other by keeping the content of the subject constant. 
The former method is necessary when the total vocabulary 
is to be determined. The latter method is the better method 
when one wants to compare groups, and it excludes the 
“factor of interest,’’? which is of influence when letters are 
taken as data material. So, one moving picture was used in 
order to keep the content constant. Of course this study has 
to be followed up by other studies in order to find out 
whether the same differences are true with other pictures. 

A silent motion picture film of about two to three minutes 
duration was prepared. The story of the film was of a very 
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simple nature. There were only two characters in the story; 
a small boy and a woman. 

The film was shown to the children by classes. It was 
shown to each group two times. Then they were asked to 
write a composition describing the motion picture story 
they had seen. The description of the environment, the ac- 
tion, and the emotions of the characters were left to each 
individual child to describe in his own way. No help or sug- 
gestions were given the children during the writing of their 
compositions. 


2. Subjects Used for the Comparison 


The subjects used for this comparison were: (1) deaf chil- 
dren from three different public residential schools for the 
deaf and (2) hearing children from three different public 
schools. There were 303 compositions, written by deaf chil- 
dren, which were collected from Clarke School for the Deaf 
at Northampton, Mass., the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, Pa., and the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf at Morganton, N. C. There were 821 compositions, 
written by hearing children, which were collected from the 
public schools of Amherst, Northampton, and Florence, 
Massachusetts. Table I shows the number of deaf and hear- 
ing children there were in each age group. 

Deaf children of the ages 11 to 17 years were used in the 
comparison with hearing children, 8 to 14 years, because of 
the educational retardation of deaf children. In 1921 Reamer 
(12) made a survey of 2500 deaf children to determine how 
much a deaf child is retarded mentally, educationally, and 
in school grades. From these tests Reamer concludes that 
the deaf child is retarded: 


educationally... five years 
SOHOOE three and a half years 
TABLE I 
Total Number of Children in Each Age Group 
Age 8 9 10 11 12 138 14 15 16 17 Total 
Deaf 29 28 37 46 54 48 61 303 


Hearing 75 104 93 108 156 171 114 821 
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In 1928 Pintner (11) made a survey of 4,432 deaf children, 
using the same methods and tests as Reamer did. He con- 
cluded that the average deaf child from 12 to 15 achieves on 
the educational tests what the 8 or 9 year old hearing child 
achieves. These surveys, and the study Upshall (13) made 
on the material Pintner collected in this survey, are the only 
surveys that have been made of deaf children for the pur- 
pose of finding out how much the deaf child is retarded 
educationally. 

Because of the results gained by Reamer and Pintner it 
was thought best to use, in this comparison, two groups of 
children who are nearly equal educationally. For instance, 
the group of 11 year old deaf children were compared to the 
8 year old group of hearing children; the 12 year old group of 
deaf children were compared to the 9 year old group of hear- 
ing children and so on with the rest of the age groups. 


3. Handling of Material 


(a) Tabulation of Verbs and Nouns 

Only the verbs and nouns of the 1124 compositions were 
recorded in this study. All proper names of persons and 
places were omitted. The verbs and nouns were recorded in 
two separate lists. The words were listed in alphabetical 
order. Experience with earlier tabulations made it possible 
to estimate rather closely the space which should be left be- 
tween words beginning with different letters so that newly 
found words could be written in alphabetical order. The 
frequency of children using each word was tabulated. The 
tabulation was done on ruled paper of one-eighth inch 
squares and each child was assigned a vertical row of squares 
with the same number as his composition in order to keep 
from recording a word twice for a child. A word used once 
or a great many times was counted as a frequency of one 
time per child. This procedure of tabulation was carried out 
for each age group of each school. 

From the above word and frequency tabulation per child 
the sum of frequencies of children using a word in each age 
group of each school was obtained. The sums of frequencies 
of children of the three deaf schools were recorded together 
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in order to get the absolute number of deaf children using 
each word at each of the seven age levels. The sums of the 
hearing children were handled in the same manner. 

(b) Classification of Words in Groups According to Their 

Meaning. 

In order to determine whether there is a difference be- 
tween the vocabularies of deaf and hearing children in re- 
gard to the meaning content of words used, all verbs were 
classified into the following groups: 


1. Bodily Movement—+.e., come, creep,,run 
2. Eat or Drink—~.e., gulp, eat, swallow 

3. Moral—.e., steal, obey, scold 

4. Social Acts (non-verbal)—.e., help, give, lead 
5. Social Acts (verbal)—~.e., say, answer, call 
6. Miscellaneous—+.e., need, contain, grow 

7. Expression—+.e., smile, cry, moan 

8. Sickness—1.e., ache, hurt 

9. Posture—.e., "lean, sit, lie 
10. Perception—i.e., see, look, hear 
11. Intellect—~.e., decide, think, imagine 
12. Emotional—i.e., feel, want, love 
13. General—i.e., have, do, make 

14. Time Relations—i. e., begin, finish, bees 

15. Manual Activity—i. a bring, put, hold 

16. General Activity—.e., prepare, treat, work 


The verbs in the Miscellaneous category are verbs of dif- 
ferent meanings which could not be classified in any of the 
other categories. Any verb in this category was only used by 
a small number of children. 

In the same manner all nouns were classified into the fol- 
lowing groups: 


1. Sickness—7.e., headache, bellyache, pain 

2. Remedies—+.e., medicine, castor-oil 

3. Anatomy—.e., face, arm, stomach 

4. Toys—.e., doll, dog, plaything 

5. Utensils—+z.e., bottle, dish, tablespoon 

6. Fruit—.e., apple, banana 

7. Meals—.e., lunch, meal, supper 

8. Environment—i. é., lawn, street, ground 

9. Movie—.e., film, picture 
10. School—i.e., books, lesson, school 
11. Time—.e., morning, minutes, years 
12. Individuals—i.e. , boy, mother, lady 
13. House or parts of a house—i. e., window, porch, room 
14. Amount—.e., dose, bite, spoonful 

15. Miscellaneous—z.e., luck, contents, sun 

16. Nouns used as parts of Standard Phrases—i.e. ., matter, 

thing, name 

17. Abstract—.e., sign, plea, trouble 
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The nouns in the Miscellaneous category are nouns of 
different meanings which could not be classified in any of 
the other categories. The nouns in the category “Nouns used 
as parts of Standard Phrases” were used in the following 
manner: “‘What is the matter?” and “The boy’s name is—.”’ 
etc. 

(c) Computation of the Percentages of Children Using 

Each Word 

In order to determine age trends in word usage both hear- 
ing and deaf children were divided into an older and a 
younger group. The ages of the younger deaf group ranged 
from 11 to 14 years and the ages of the younger hearing 
group ranged from 8 to 11 years. The older deaf group com- 
prised children from 15 to 17 years of age, the older hearing 
group children from 12 to 14 years of age. There were 380 
children in the younger hearing group and 441 children in 
the older hearing group, thus making a total of 821 children 
in the combined group. There were 140 children in the 
younger deaf group and 163 children in the older deaf group, 
thus, making a total of 303 children in the combined deaf 
group. All of the words were recorded, by categories. The 
total number of children using each word in the younger, the 
older and the combined groups were also recorded. 

The percentages of children using each word in each group 
were then obtained. That is, say for the word ‘‘come,” the 
percentages of younger, older and combined groups of chil- 
dren using that word were determined. This was done for 
both the deaf and the hearing groups of children using the 
word “come.” 


IV. RESULTS 


1. Total Number of Verbs and Nouns Used by Each Age 
Group 


The first question which has to be answered is: how many 
different verbs and how many different nowns were used in 
writing these compositions by deaf and hearing children at 
each age level? Since the total number of words used de- 
pends on the number of compositions written, it would not 
be a fair comparison of two age groups if in one group there 
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is a greater number of compositions. For example, it would 
not be a fair comparison to compare the total number of 
different verbs used by twenty-nine deaf children, 11 years 
old, in writing twenty-nine compositions to the total number 
of different verbs used by seventy-five hearing children, 8 
years old, in writing seventy-five compositions. There 
weren’t the same number of deaf and hearing children in all 
of the age groups. This influence was excluded by taking a 
group of thirty children as a basis to work from, which is 
approximately the number of children in the lowest three 


TABLE II 


Total Number of Verbs and Nouns Used by Deaf and Hearing 
Children by Age Groups. The Figures are Equalized so that They are 
True for Thirty Children in Each Age Group 


Age 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 
Verbs Deaf 56 59 67 72.6 77 76.5 83.5 
Verbs Hearing 53.6 63 69.5 84 89 99.7 109 
Nouns Deaf 46 54 68 56.5 68 75.4 77 
Nouns Hearing 50.6 56.6 61.6 61.7 70 73.5 68.5 


age groups of the deaf children, in order to obtain a total 
number of different verbs and nouns used by each age group. 
Any word used by one or more children in the 11, 12 or 13 
year old deaf groups, in which groups there were about 
thirty children each, was counted as one word. A word used 
by only one child in the 17 year old deaf group, in which 
there are sixty-one children, was counted as half of a word. 
Which also means that a word would have to be used by two 
or more children in the 17 year old deaf group in order for 
that word to be counted as one different word. Thus, the 
number of different words used by each age group of both 
deaf and hearing children were determined in reference to 
a basis of thirty children in a group. 

In Table II the total number of verbs and nouns used by 
deaf and hearing children by age groups have been recorded. 
It can be seen that the 11 year old deaf group is retarded 
about three years in the use of verbs and nouns since it only 
used about the same number of different verbs and different 
nouns as the 8 year old hearing group. The 11 year old deaf 
group used fifty-six different verbs and forty-six different 
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nouns to the 8 year old hearing group’s fifty-three and six 
tenths different verbs and fifty and six tenths different 
nouns, respectively. 

From Figure 1, which shows the data for verbs in a graph, 
it can also be seen that the deaf children of the three lowest 
age levels show a three year retardation in the use of verbs. 
The deaf children of the next four age levels have fallen 
more than three years behind the hearing of the four highest 
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NUMBER OF DIFFERENT VERBS USED BY DEAF AND HEARING 
CHILDREN AT DIFFERENT AGES; TAKING THEM IN 
GROUPS OF THIRTY 


age levels in the use of verbs. The 14 and 15 year old deaf 
children are about four years behind the 11 and 12 year old 
hearing children, respectively. The 16 and 17 year old deaf 
children are about five years behind the 13 and 14 year old 
hearing children, respectively, in the use of verbs. 

From Figure 2, which shows the data for nouns in a 
graph, it can be seen that the deaf children all seven age 
levels show a three year retardation in the use of nouns. On 
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the whole it can be said: There is a greater difference between 
deaf and hearing children in the use of verbs than there is in 
the use of nouns; and the difference in the use of verbs in- 
creases with age. 


TABLE III 


Ratio of Verbs to Nouns Used by Deaf 
and Hearing Children 


Age 8 9 10 11 12 13 14° «(15 16 17 
Deaf 1.22 1.10 1.02 1.3 1.13 1.01 1.08 
Hearing 1.06 1.11 1.12 1.35 1.27 1.35 1.6 


Using the results of Table II the ratio of verbs to nouns 
used by hearing and deaf children at each age level was ob- 
tained. Table III and Figure 3 show these rations. It can be 
seen that both the deaf and the hearing children used slightly 
more than one verb to one noun at each age level. The ratio 
of verbs to nouns goes up with hearing children, and goes 
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slightly down with deaf children. This is only a different 
expression of the fact that, with age, the total number of 
verbs used by the hearing children increase at a faster rate 
than the nouns do, while the deaf children’s total number of 
verbs and nouns increase, with age, at about the same rate. 
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RATIO OF VERBS TO NOUNS USED BY 
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2. Variety of Vocabulary 


The second question which has to be answered is: is the 
variety or uniformity of vocabulary the same in both groups 
of children? The number of different words used by all the 
deaf children and all the hearing children in each category, 
were arranged, according to the percent of children using 
them, in frequency tables in intervals of 10 percent. Sepa- 
rate frequency tables for verbs and nouns were made. The 
fact that there were about three times as many hearing 
children as there were deaf children was equalized by the 
following method: A word used by one or more deaf children 
was counted as one word and a word used by three or more 
deaf children counted as one word. A word used by one 
hearing child was counted as a third of a word, a word used 
by two hearing children was counted as two-thirds of a 
word, and a word used by three or more hearing children 
was counted as one whole word. 
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In Table IV the number of different verbs used by all the 
deaf children and all the hearing children in each category 
were recorded in intervals of 10 percent of children using 
them. From this table we can see that of the nine verbs used 
by the hearing in the category ‘General Activity” eight are 
used by less than 10 percent of the children and the other 
is used by a percentage of children between 10 and 19.9 per- 
cent. Of the verbs, belonging to this category, used by the 
deaf children three are used by less than 10 percent of the 
children and the other verb is used by a percentage of chil- 
dren between 10 and 19.9 percent. Table V contains the 
nouns which were recorded in the same manner as the verbs 
in Table IV were. 
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OF THE CHILDREN 

Tables IV and V, and Figures 4 and 5 show that most of 
the verbs and nouns used by both deaf and hearing children 
are used by less than 10 percent of the children and that 
there is little difference in the use of verbs and nouns by 
more than 10 percent of the children. For instance of the 173 
different verbs used by the hearing children 136 were used 
by less than 10 percent of the children, and of the 122 verbs 
used by the deaf children eighty-six were used by less than 
10 percent of the children. The verbs are more varied, in 
usage, for hearing children. The hearing group is less uni- 
form in the use of both verbs and nouns. This is better seen 
by obtaining the quotient of frequency of nouns (verbs) 
used in less than 10 percent of the compositions divided by 
frequency of nouns (verbs) used in more than 10 percent of 
the compositions. This quotient of nouns for the hearing 
children is 4.5, while it is 2.87 for the deaf children. This 
quotient of verbs for the hearing children is 3.78, while it 
is 2.33 for the deaf children, We can see from the results 
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that more deaf children use the same words to express the 
same meaning than the hearing children do. The same mean- 
ing is expressed by the hearing children in their own indi- 
vidual ways. 


3. Difference Between Deaf and Hearing Children in Re- 
gard to the Different Categories of Verbs and Nouns Used 


The next question to be answered is: Are there differences 
between deaf and hearing children in regard to the different 


TABLE VI 


The Total Number of Different Verbs, the D-H Difference Be- 
tween the Total Numbers and the Totals of the Percentages of Deaf 
and Hearing Children Using the Different Verbs in Each Category 


Number of 
Different Verbs D-H 
Verb Categories Used diff.* 
: Hearin Deaf D+H* 
Hearing Deaf 
Bodily Movement 22.33 13. —9.33 265.8 243.1 — 4.5 
Eat or Drink 8. ; -1. 104.36 115.8 + 5.2 
Moral 5.74 5. — .74 10.7 47.9 +63 .5 
Social Acts 8.48 2. —1.48 101.58 113. + 5.3 
(non-verbal) 
Social Acts 19.29 13 —6.29 166.82 193.7 + 7.5 
(verbal) 
Miscellaneous 5.70 3. —2.70 3.27 5.2 +23. 
Expression 4. 2.46 2.6 + 2.8 
Sickness 3. 2. -1 6.15 9. +18.7 
Posture ie 6. -1 107.93 115.3 + 3.3 
Perception 12. 8. —4 182.12 220.5 +12.5 
Intellect 9.74 : 2 —2.74 34.50 58.6 +26. 
Emotional 10.44 10. — .44 88.14 117.7 +14.4 
General | 3, 9. —2 256.9 271 + 2.7 
Time Relations 7.74 5. —2.74 78.5 33.6 —40. 
Manual Activity 30.44 21. —9.44 316.51 325.4 + 1.4 
General Activity 8.59 4. —4.59 16.81 12.2 -— 1.4 
Total 173 .49 122.0 


* +difference in favor of deaf children. 
—difference in favor of hearing children. 


categories of verbs and nouns used? Tables VI and VII 
show, by categories, the total number of different verbs and 
nouns used by the deaf and hearing children and the differ- 
ences between the two totals of each category. For instance, 
we can see that in the category ‘‘Perception’’ the hearing 
used twelve different verbs and the deaf used eight different 
verbs which is a difference of four in favor of the hearing 
group. These Tables also show the totals of the percentages 
of the words used by the two groups of children in each 
category. These percentages are the sums of the percent 
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TABLE VII 


The Total Number of Different Nouns, the D-H Difference Be- 
tween the Total Numbers and the Totals of the Percentages of Deaf 
and Hearing Children Using the Different Nouns in Each Category 


Number of 


Percentage 
Different Nouns D-H 
Noun Categories Totals 
Hearing Deaf Hearing Deaf 

Sickness 6.74 4. —2.74 28.17 27.6 — 1.20 
Remedies 5.22 8. +2.78 87.42 99.5 + 6. 
Anatomy 13.48 13. — .48 83.35 73.7 — 6. 

‘oys 6.74 9. +2 .26 11.81 25.4 +36. 
Utensils 9.85 9. —8.85 64.1 82.2 +12.4 
Fruit 8. . 150.7 141.2 - 3. 
Meals -74 4. +3 .26 1.5 +72. 
Environment 9.70 10. + .3 21.19 56.7 +46. 
Movie 4. 3. -1 11.8 10.3 — 6.8 
School 3.11 2. +1.11 9.56 7.3 —13. 
Time 7.22 8. 18.42 56.6 +51. 
Individuals 12.96 12. — .96 200.00 200.2 + .05 
House of Parts 

of a House 21.07 22. + .93 314.62 387.7 +10. 
Amount 3. 2. -1, 13 8.3 —21. 
Miscellaneous 6.70 3. —3.70 3.27 3.6 + 4.8 
Nouns Used as 

Parts of Stand- 

ard Phrases 4. 4, 0 20.5 52.6 +44 
Abstract 3.11 1. —2.11 1.58 —68 

Total 121.64 120.0 


* +-difference in favor of deaf children. 
—difference in favor of hearing children. 


of children using each word in each category. For example, 
in the category “Perception” in which the deaf children 
used eight different verbs, the percentages of children 
using each of the eight verbs were added which amounted 
to 220.5 percent. The sum of the percentages of hear- 
ing children using verbs belonging to this category amounted 
to 182.12 percent. The difference between the frequency 
of children using the words in each category was expressed 
by subtracting the percentage-sum for the hearing, 182.12 
percent, from the percentage-sum for the deaf, 220.5 per- 
cent, and then dividing the sum of these two totals (220.5 
plus 182.12) into the D-H difference. 

It can be seen from Table VI that the hearing children 
used a greater number of different verbs than the deaf chil- 
dren did in every category. Table VII shows that the hearing 
children used a greater number of different nouns than the 
deaf children in only about half of the noun categories. The 
verbs in all but three of the categories are used by a greater 
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frequency of deaf children and in ten of the seventeen noun 
categories the nouns are used by a greater frequency of deaf 
children. This means that although the deaf children used a 
smaller number of different verbs in every category than 
the hearing children, the verbs that they did use were used 
by a higher percentage of children in all but three categories. 
In the case of the nouns the deaf used about the same num- 
ber of different nouns as the hearing children did, but here 
again the fact is shown that the nouns as well as verbs, are 
used by a higher percentage of children. There are some dif- 
ferences between the two groups using some of the categories. 
In the verb categories the deaf used the Intellect, Emotional, 
Perception, Sickness, Moral, and Miscellaneous categories 
more than the hearing, and the hearing used the Time Re- 
lations and General Activity categories more. The other 
categories are more or less even. In the noun categories the 
deaf used the Toys, Meals, Environment, Time, and Nouns 
as Parts of Standard Phrases categories more than the hear- 
ing children, and the hearing used the School, Amount, and 
the Abstract categories more. There may be some interesting 
explanations of why a group of children used a certain cate- 
gory more than the other group. Take for instance the cate- 
gory “School” which is used more by hearing children; this 
may be explained by the fact that the deaf children live in 
residential schools which are made as much like home for the 
deaf child as possible and so words that refer to going or 
coming to school are less frequently used. Then in the case 
of the category ‘‘Meals” which is used more by the deaf 
children, this is more important and more of a ritual for a 
deaf child who is away from home and so more words refer- 
ring to it are learned and used, thus, this may be a reason 
for superiority here. The superiority of the deaf child in the 
usage of the category ‘“Toys” may be explained by the fact 
that his beginning vocabulary is more planned and de- 
liberately set up by the use of toys. 


4. Reliability of the Difference in the Percentages of Deaf 
and Hearing Children Using Verbs and Nouns 


The next question which has to be answered is: Are the 
differences between deaf and hearing children in the use of 
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verbs and nouns reliable? Using Edgerton and Paterson’s 
“Table of Standard Errors and Probable Errors of Percent- 
ages for Varying Number of Cases” (2) the standard error 
of the difference between the percentage of hearing children 
and the percentage of deaf children using each word was 
found. The formula for finding the standard error of the 
difference was: 


Then by dividing the standard error of the difference into 
the difference between the percentages the reliability of the 
difference of each word was obtained. 

In Table VIII are the verbs showing reliable differences 


TABLE VIII 


List of Verbs in which there is a Significant Difference in the 
Percentage of Deaf and Hearing Children Using Them 


D(D —-H) D(D—H) 

o diff o diff 
Deaf Hearing 
want +14.5 rap —16.2 
knock +14.3 finish —13.3 
tell +12.5 come 9.3 
steal +12.4 bring — 8.7 
open +10.7 start — 8.4 
hear + 9.0 feel — 7.1 
eat + 6.7 ask — 6.8 
give + 6.4 take — 6.8 
name + 5.8 rub — 6.5 
sit + 5.7 have — 6.0 
send + 5.7 tap — 6.1 
get + 4.5 lean — 4.8 
become + 4.5 appear — 4.7 
look + 4.4 reac — 4.4 
run + 4.4 repeat — 4.0 
put + 4.3 peek — 3.9 
pour + 3.8 sneak — 3.9 
find + 3.5 shake — 3.8 
like + 3.5 guess — 3.24 
think + 3.5 happen — 3.24 
count + 3.4 ache — 3.2 
let + 3.3 return — 3.2 
say + 3.3 grab — 3.2 
peel + 3.24 e — 3.0 
stay +. 3.0 seen — 3.0 
beg + 3.0 decide — 3.0 
Ww + 3.0 


Al 
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TABLE IX 


List of Nouns in which there is a Significant Difference in the 
Percentage of Deaf and Hearing Children Using Them 


D(D—H) D(D —H) 

o diff, o diff. 

Deaf Hearing 
medicine +12.5 castor-oil —9.7 
ground +10.0 lady —9.4 
floor + 9.5 post —7.5 
room + 7.5 head -—7.0 
matter + 7.25 peels —6.6 
mouth + 7.2 dose —6.4 
day + 6.7 tummy —4.4 
sill + 5.5 feet —4.0 
tablespoon + 5.25 stomach —3.7 
door + 4.0 stairs —3.4 
porch + 4.0 child —3.24 
woman + 3.9 forehead —3.0 
son + 3.9 
window + 3.7 
basket + 3.6 
name + 3.26 
skins + 3.3 
afternoon + 3.16 
pole + 3.0 
years + 3.0 
grass + 3.0 
noise + 3.0 


arranged in two columns. In one column are all the verbs, 
in descending order, in which the difference showed that 
they were significantly used more by the deaf children. 
These words are designated by the positive (+) symbol. 
The other column are all the verbs, in descending order, in 
which the difference showed that they were significantly 
used more by the hearing children. These words are desig- 
nated by the minus (—) symbol. All of the nouns showing a 
reliable difference were treated in the same way in Table IX. 

There were twenty-seven verbs and twenty-two nouns, 
with reliable differences ranging from 14.5 and 12.5 to 3 re- 
spectively, which were used significantly more by the deaf 
children. There were twenty-six verbs and twelve nouns, 
with reliable differences ranging from 16.2 and 9.7 to 3 re- 
spectively, which were used significantly more by the hear- 
ing children. 
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The verbs of Table VIII, in the categories to which they 
belong, are here shown with the credit-numbers that each 
word has in Thorndike’s ‘“Teacher’s Word Book’’ (10) of 
the 10,000 most widely occurring words: 

Deaf Hearing 

Bodily Movement run 115 come 157 

walk 108 appear 70 

sneak 6 

return 68 
Eat or Drink eat 88 
Moral steal 41 
Social Acts give 145 

(non-verbal) send 95 
Social Acts tell 121 ask 94 

(verbal) say 140 

beg 45 
Miscellaneous 
Expression 
Sickness ache 21 
Posture sit 85 lean 37 
Perception hear 114 peek 4 
look 144 
find 131 
Intellect name 134 guess 57 
think 124 decide 55 
count 66 
Emotional want 110 feel 88 
like 172 
General become 88 have 194 
get 136 happen 63 
let 132 be 206 
stay 84 seem 100 
Time Relations finish 72 
start 78 
repeat 47 
Manual Activity knock 39 rap 13 
open 126 bring 110 
pour 45 rub 33 
put 131 take 162 
peel 12 tap 28 
reach 93 
shake 50 
grab 6 
General Activity work 151 
75.6 


Average credit number 100.7 
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The higher the credit-number of a word in Thorndike’s 
list the more frequent that word is used and the more widely 
occurring that word is. It can now be seen that the verbs 
which are used significantly more by the deaf children, as a 
whole, are more frequently used than the verbs which are 
used significantly more by the hearing children. In other 
words, they used the more widely occurring verbs. The deaf 
children did not use relatively more but absolutely more 
verbs in which there were significant differences. 

There may be some interesting explanations of why a 
group of hearing children used certain commonly occurring 
verbs significantly more than the deaf group did. Take for 
instance, the verbs “have” and “be” which are used more 
by the hearing children; these two words are too often used 
in difficult verb forms and thus are avoided by the deaf 
child. The verbs “take,” “come,” and “bring” have refer- 
ence to difficult relationships which the deaf child doesn’t 
seem equal to using. The verbs “finish,” “start,” and “re- 
peat” are words which involve the understanding of time 
relations. The deaf children do not use the word “ask” as 
much as the hearing children, perhaps because of the dif- 
ficult sentence construction that ‘ask’ involves. The syno- 
nyms “rap” and “tap” were used significantly more by the 
hearing children because of the widely occurring use of the 
verb “knock” by the deaf children. The verb “hear” is used 
more by the deaf children because it has been very impor- 
tant in his life. 

The nouns of Table IX, in the categories to which they 
belong, are here shown with the credit-numbers that each 
word has in Thorndike’s list of the 10,000 most widely oc- 
curring words: (For list see following page) 

It is also true with the nouns, as it was with the verbs, 
that the nouns which are used significantly more by the deaf 
children, as a whole, are more widely occurring nouns than 
the nouns which are used significantly more by the hearing 
children. The deaf children used absolutely more nouns in 
which there were significant differences. 

The use of the nouns in the categories “Utensils,” “House 
or Parts,” and “Environment” show that the deaf children 
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Deaf Hearing 
Remedies medicine 29 castor-oil — 
Anatomy mouth 69 head 132 
tummy 
feet 82 
stomach 18 
forehead 32 
Utensils tablespoon 4 
basket 54 
Fruit skins 56 peels 12 
Time day 176 
afternoon 59 
years 151 
Individuals woman 120 lady 63 
son 82 child 85 
House or Parts floor 79 post 55 
room 98 stairs 40 
sill 7 
door 107 
porch 30 
window 84 
pole 47 
Amount dose 7 
Miscellaneous noise 49 
Environment ground 90 
grass 64 
Nouns Used as Parts 
of Standard Phrases matter 107 
name 134 
Average credit number 77 44 


are more matter of fact in their descriptions. A lack of vocab- 
ulary knowledge is shown in the deaf children by their use 
of an improper term for the covering of a banana; they 
named the banana covering “skin” while the hearing chil- 
dren used a correct term by using the noun “peels.” 

The frequent use of the nouns “name” and “years” shows 
that the deaf children widely use standard introductions 
such as: “The boy’s name is — .” “He is 6 years old.” The 
noun “noise” is more used by deaf children because 
everything which relates to auditory experiences is emotion- 
ally toned for the deaf. 
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Tables X (verbs) and XI (nouns) show the number of 
verbs and nouns, by categories, with thé possibility of sig- 
nificant differences and the number of verbs and nouns with 
significant differences. For instance, in the category ‘Bodily 
movement”’ there were twelve verbs with frequencies so 
great that a significant difference could have appeared, but 
because of the nearly equal frequency that those verbs were 


TABLE X 


Number of Verbs, by Categories, with the Possibility of Significant 
Differences and the Number of Verbs with Significant Differences 


Number of Verbs 
with Possibility 
of Significant 
Differences 


Bodily Movement 12 
Eat or Drink 4 
Moral 2 
Social Acts 5 

9 


Number of Verbs 
with Significant 
Differences 


Verb Categories 


(non-verbal) 
Social Acts 

(verbal) 
Miscellaneous 
Expression 
Sickness 
Posture 
Perception 
Intellect 
Emotional 
General 
Time Relations 
Manual Activity 
General Activity 


Total 


NRK 


D 


| 
ml 


used by both groups of children only six of the twelve showed 
significant differences. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
number of verbs and nouns whose frequency was so great 
that a significant difference could have appeared showed 
significant differences. 


5. Comparison of the Age Trends in Deaf and Hearing 
Children 


The results have shown that there is a difference between 
deaf and hearing children in regard to the different cate- 
gories. What we want to find out now is: does this differ- 
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TABLE XI 


Number of Nouns, by Categories, with the Possibility of Significant 
Differences and the Number of Nouns with Significant Differences 


Number of Nouns 
with Possibility Number of Nouns 


with Significant 
Differences 


Noun Categories of Significant 


Differences 


Sickness 3 

Remedies 

Anatomy 

Toys 

Utensils 

Fruit 

Meals 

Environment 

Movie 

School 

Time 

Individuals 

House or Parts of a House 

Amount 

Miscellaneous 

Nouns Used as Parts of 
Standard Phrases 

Abstract 


Total 


| CON KK 


Slow 


ence change with age — that is, does the vocabulary of the 
deaf children become more like or more unlike that of the 
hearing children as they grow older? In Table XII are re- 
corded the percentages and the total of the percentages of 
deaf and hearing children, for younger and older age groups, 
using the verbs which are used significantly more by the 
the deaf children. The verb “to want,” for instance, was 
used by 33 percent of the 380 children in the younger age 
group, by 28 percent of the 441 children in the older hearing 
group, and so on. Percentages of children in both hearing 
groups and both deaf groups using each verb were recorded. 
Then the sums of these percentages for each group, in both 
hearing and deaf groups, were obtained. Table XIII shows 
the percentages of the verbs which are used significantly 
more by the hearing children recorded in the same manner 
as the verbs and percentages were in Table XII. Tables 
XIV and XV show the nouns, percentage of children using 
each noun in each age group, and the sums of these 
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TABLE XII 


Percentages, by Age Groups, of all Verbs which are used Significantly 
more by Deaf Children 


+Difference Hearing Deaf 

Age 380 441 140 163 
Groups 8-11 12-14 11-14 15-17 
want 33 28 69 79 
knock 28 28 69 72 
tell 12 21 58 57 
steal 3 5 50 32 
open 28 36 57 75 
hear 1.3 3 24 28 
eat 91 96 99 100 
give 89 93 97 100 
name S.¢ 1 18 12 
sit 61 te 77 88 
send 0 1 12 7.5 
get 65 57 65 81 
become 1.6 11 
look 62 68 75 81 
run 25 42 46 53 
put 20 16 26 35 
pour 1.3 3 7 10.5 
find 16 27 24 41 
like 5.5 8.5 9 20 
think 11 24 
count 9 4.5 13.5 14 
let 2.1 2.8 9.5 6 
say 50 42 55 58 
peel 8 1.8 4.5 <5 
stay 1 3.5 5.2 7.5 
beg 27 45 2 
walk 27 1 2 

Total 616.24 675.15 989.4 1104.0 


percentages recorded in the same manner as the verbs were 
in Tables XII and XIII, respectively. 

From Tables XII and XIII it can be seen that the deaf 
children become more unlike the hearing children as they 
grow older in the use of verbs, no matter if the verbs were 
used significantly more by the deaf or the hearing children. 
The percentage of deaf children increases at a much more 
rapid rate than the percentage of hearing children, as they 
grow older, in the use of these verbs which were used signifi- 
cantly more by the deaf children. In the case of verbs which 
were used significantly more by the hearing children, the per- 
centage of deaf children increases at a much slower rate, as 
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TABLE XIII 


Percentages, by Age Groups, of all Verbs which are used Significantly 
more by Hearing Children 


Hearing Deaf 
ge 

Group 8-11 12-14 11-14 15-17 
feel 43 48 15 32 
be 99 100 92 97 
have 56 58 49 37 
happen 5 2 
seem 2 
start 6 13 6 
finish 31 47 10 5.5 
repeat 1.3 2 
ean 22 36 10.7 20 
ache 6 2 
decide 1.8 6 2.5 
guess .27 2.3 29 45 
as 65 74 
come 89 89 58 64 
go 96 98 88 95 
return 8 4 6 
sneak 8 2.5 
appear 1.6 4. 
peek 1.8 1.6 
rap 29 33 3 1.2 
bring 29 27 5.7 9.5 
take 85 93 64 74 
rub 4.2 13 1.4 1.2 
tap 3.7 9.5 1.4 1.2 
reach 1.3 1.6 6 
shake 4.2 4.3 ue 1.2 
grab 1 1.4 

Total 674 .04 774.2 427.9 488.1 


they grow older, than the percentage of hearing children in 
the use of these verbs. We can express these results also in 
this way: The verbs which were used more by hearing chil- 
dren when we compare the two younger age groups, are 
still more used by hearing children when we compare the 
two older age groups. These results are also shown in Fig- 
ures 6 and 7 which were made from Tables XII and XIII, 
respectively. 

From Tables XIV and XV it can be seen that the deaf 
children do not become as much unlike the hearing children, 
as they grow older, in, the use of nouns as they did in the use 
of verbs. The percentage of deaf children increases at about 
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the same rate as the hearing children, as they grow older, in 
the usage of verbs, no matter if the nouns were used signifi- 
cantly more by the deaf or the hearing children. These re- 
sults are also shown in Figures 8 and 9 which were made 
from Tables XIV and XV, respectively. 

In Table XVI are recorded the differences of the totals of 
the percentages between younger deaf and younger hearing 
children and between older deaf and older hearing children 
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using verbs and nouns which are used significantly more by 
either deaf or hearing children. Then the increases from 
younger to older groups are shown which were obtained by 
subtracting the younger children differences from the older 
children differences. For instance, in the case of the verbs 


TABLE XIV 


Percentages, by Age Groups, of all Nouns which are used 
Significantly more by Deaf Children 


+ ne Hearing Deaf 
ge 
Groups 8-11 12-14 11-14 15-17 

afternoon 5 1 1.4 8 
years 5 4 5.7 8.5 
day 10 14 31 32 
woman 6 7.5 20 11 
son 5 1.3 5.7 a 
noise 2 a 
matter 7 11 34 26 
name 3 3 10 8.5 
tablespoon 3 3.5 5.7 20 
basket 5 2.3 3 10 
skins 21 19 19 30 
mouth 10 20 
medicine _ o2 28 79 58 
window 87 92 92 97 
porch 47 59 59 70 
door 7.5 7 24 12 
pole 9 9 9 21 
room 2.1 2.8 14 25 
floor -45 15.5 30 
sill 3 2.5 11.5 18 
ground 16 18 48 48 
grass 1.4 5 

Total 255 .87 286 .35 500.9 568 


which were used significantly more by the deaf children, 
there was a difference of 373 between the two younger groups 
which was in favor of the deaf children; in the older groups 
there was a difference of 429 in favor of the deaf children, 
thus, older minus younger (429—373) shows an increase 
of fifty-six. There is a decided increase in each case, from 
younger children to older children in the use of these words 
which show significant differences. 

The same results, namely, that the deaf children become 
more unlike the hearing children, as they grow older, in the 
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TABLE XV 


Percentages, by Age Groups, of all Nouns which are used 
Significantly more by Hearing Children 


Hearing Deaf 
ge 

Groups 8-11 12-14 11-14 15-17 
stomach 19 32 12 19 
head 17 22 10 14 
forehead 6 7 2 1.6 
feet 8 2.8 

tummy 3.7 4 6 
castor-oil 52 57 10 35 
post 18 37 7 6 
stairs 2.1 2 6 
dose 3.7 7 6 
lady 20 15 ae 1.6 
child 5 2 
peels 22 30 15 19 

Total 164.8 217.8 56.7 98. 
TABLE XVI 


_ The Totals of the Percentage Differences between Deaf and Hear- 
ing for Younger and Older Age Groups and the Increase in these 
Differences with Age 


Dr-Hy De“ He - 

Verbs used more by 

Deaf Children +373 +429 +56 
Verbs used more by 

Hearing Children — 246 —286 —40 
Nouns used more by 

Deaf Children +245 +281 +36 
Nouns used more by 

Hearing Children —108 —120 —12 


use of verbs, but that in the use of nouns they are very much 
like the hearing children, can also be observed in a different 
way. In Table XVII (verbs) and Table XVIII (nouns) the 
sum of the absolute differences of verb and noun percen- 
tages between deaf and hearing children for each category and 
younger and older children were recorded. D-H means the 
percentage of deaf children using a word minus the percentage 
of hearing children using the same word; for example, 58 per- 
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cent of the 140 deaf children in the younger deaf group used 
the verb ‘‘to come” and 89 percent of the 380 hearing chil- 
dren in the younger hearing group used the same verb, mak- 
ing an absolute difference of thirty-one in favor of the young- 
er hearing group. An absolute difference in favor of the 
hearing children was designated by the minus (—) symbol 
and an absolute difference in favor of the deaf children was 
designated by the plus (+) symbol. Then the sum of the 
absolute differences, regardless as to whether they were in 
favor of deaf or hearing children, of all the verbs in the same 
category with “to come” for the younger children was ob- 
tained. This sum of the absolute differences, 71.61, of the 
verbs in the category ‘‘Bodily Movement” was recorded in 
Table XVII. The sums of absolute differences of verb and 
noun percentages between deaf and hearing children for 
each category and younger and older children were obtained 
in the same way. 

The difference between the sums of absolute differences 


TABLE XVII 


Sum of Absolute Differences of Verb Percentages between Deaf 
ae ne Children for each Category and Younger and Older 
ildren 


Do— Ho) 
Hearing 8-11 12-14 [((Do— Ho 
Deaf 11-14 15-17 — (Dy — Hy) 
Bodily Movement 71.61 81.05 + 9.44 
Posture 31.9 40.76 + 8.86 
Eat Drink 14.93 19.49 + 4.56 
Perception 48.47 69.29 +20 .82 
Intellect 28 .67 40.97 +12.30 
Emotional 69.73 84.18 +14.45 
General 41.47 87.80 +46 .33 
Time Relations 29.90 73.49 +43 .59 
General Activity 3.6 7.06 + 3.46 
Sickness 2.30 11.30 + 9.00 
Manual Activity 184.01 249 .47 +65 .46 
Moral 50.24 32.46 —17.78 
Miscellaneous Loe 8.48 + 7.11 
Social Acts 22.90 21.44 — 1.46 
(Non-Verbal) 
Social Acts 59.21 103 .65 +44.44 
(Verbal) 


Expression .81 


662.58 937.70 
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TABLE XVIII 


Sum of Absolute Differences of Noun Percentages between Deaf 
oe ane Children for each Category and Younger and Older 
ildren 


D-H D-H 
Hearing 8-11 12-14 
Deaf 11-14 15-17 y—Hy)] 

Sickness 10.80 11.91 + 1.11 
Remedies 95.47 59.33 —36.14 
Anatomy 38.97 69.51 +30 .54 
Toys 9.60 20.75 +11.15 
Utensils 18.71 44.50 +25.70 
Fruit 14.2 31.82 +17 .62 
Meals .34 2.63 — 2.29 
Environment 38.51 42.73 + 4.22 
Movie 14.0 5.8 — 8.2 
School 4.04 2.46 — 1.58 
Time 38.40 39.58 + 1.18 
Individuals 48.40 37.93 —10.47 
House or Parts 106.12 165.39 +59 .27 
Amount 8.8 9.4 + .6 
Miscellaneous 2:27 10.26 + 7.99 
Nouns as Parts of 

Standard Phrases 39. 30.10 — 8.9 
Abstract .54 2.13 + 1.59 

457.17 586.23 


of verb and noun percentages of the younger and older age 
groups in each category were also shown in Tables XVII and 
XVIII, respectively. The formula used to express this differ- 
ence was: [(D.-H.) — (D,y—Hy)]. This means that the sum of 
the absolute difference of the younger children of a category 
was subtracted from the sum of the absolute difference of 
the older children of the same category. For example, from 
the category ‘Bodily Movement”’ the sum of the absolute 
difference of the younger children, 71.61, was subtracted 
from the sum of the absolute difference of the older children, 
81.05, which shows a difference of 9.44. The plus (+) sym- 
bol designated a difference in favor of the older children and 
the minus (—) symbol designated a difference in favor of the 
younger children. 

An increase in the percentage from younger to older group 
in any category implies that the deaf and hearing children, 
as they grow older, become more unlike in the usage of the 
words of that category. When the percentage decreases from 
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younger to older group in any category that means that the 
deaf and hearing children, as they grow olden, become more 
alike in the use of the words of that category. In the major- 
ity of the categories it seems that the deaf and hearing chil- 
dren, as they grow older, become more unlike in the use of 
verbs and nouns. There are only two verb categories, Moral 
and Social Acts (non-verbal), in which the deaf children be- 
come more like the hearing children, as they grow older, in 
the use of those words. The fact that the deaf children be- 
come more like the hearing children in the use of the verbs 
in the category “Moral” as they grow older, is due to the 
verb “steal” which is more widely used by the younger deaf 
children and which has a very high “difference” reliability 
in favor of the deaf children. This may be explained by the 
fact that it is all right for a hearing child, who lives at home, 
to take a banana if he wants one without asking, but the 
deaf child, who lives in a residential school, must have per- 
mission before he can have a banana even if he does see it 
in a bowl on the window sill. A banana obtained in this way 
would be called “stealing” by a deaf child and simply “tak- 
ing” by the hearing child. There are only five noun catego- 
ries, Remedies, Movie, School, Individuals, and Nouns as 
Parts of Standard Phrases, in which the deaf children be- 
come more like the hearing children, as they grow older, in 
the usage of nouns, but the differences in favor of the older 
groups here are not very large. Thus, we have observed in 
another way that the deaf children become more unlike the 
hearing children, as they grow older, in the use of verbs, but 
that they become a little more like the hearing children, in 
the use of nouns. 


V. GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Summary of the findings 

The significant findings of this study may be stated as 
follows: 

(a) There are differences between deaf and hearing chil- 
dren in the verbs and nouns they use to describe a short mo- 
tion picture story. 

(b) The number of different verbs used is less for deaf 
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children than for hearing children of the same age and this 
difference increases with age. 

(c) The number of different nouns used is about the same 
for deaf and hearing children and remains so throughout the 
seven age levels. 

(d) Deaf children are more like each other in the use of 
verbs and nouns than hearing children, that is, with deaf 
children a greater percentage of verbs and nouns falls in 
classes with high frequency. 

(e) The number of nouns which showed reliable differ- 
ences in favor of the deaf are about two times the number of 
nouns with reliable differences in favor of the hearing chil- 
dren. 

(f) About the same number of verbs showed reliable dif- 
ferences in favor of the deaf children as the number of verbs 
which showed reliable differences in favor of the hearing 
children. 

(g) Approximately 50 percent of the number of verbs and 
nouns whose frequency was so great that a significant dif- 
ference could have appeared showed significant differences. 

(h) The verbs and nouns which are used significantly 
more by the deaf children are more widely occurring than 
the verbs and nouns which are used significantly more by 
the hearing children. 

(i) The vocabulary of deaf children becomes more unlike 
that of the hearing children as they grow older. 


2. Conclusions 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine the 
retardation of deaf children and some qualitative differences 
between deaf and hearing children in the use of verbs and 
nouns when they are writing about the same limited subject, 
namely, a short motion picture story. Allowance was made 
for the educational achievement of the deaf children in or- 
der to have two groups of children which were nearly equal 
in educational achievement. 

The conclusions reported are based upon the findings in 
the compositions. Any inferences or generalizations are ob- 
viously limited by the fact that they concern only verbs and 
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nouns and only a limited material, and not the general writ- 
ing vocabularies of deaf and hearing children, although, as 
pointed out before, this study can be looked upon as a start- 
ing point for the comparison of their general writing vocabu- 
laries. 

The deaf child is progressing but in a different direction. 
His vocabulary is developing but not along the same line as 
that of the hearing child. That implies a difference in the de- 
velopment of his vocabulary which is more than a mere re- 
tardation. If one reads a number of compositions written by 
deaf and hearing children one gets the impression: (1) that 
the style of the deaf children’s compositions are clumsy, and 
(2) that their descriptions are written in more concrete terms 
than those of the hearing children. 

The deaf child’s vocabulary is developed in a way that 
enables him to present a fairly good outline-description of an 
event but it does not enable him to give as understanding an 
interpretation of the event as the hearing child is able to do. 
He carefully tries to describe each step or happening of the 
story. On the other hand the general terms that he uses are 
pale and lack the finer shades of meaning when portraying 
an event. His writing is not of the invigorating style. Thus, 
there is a difference in the style of writing of the deaf and 
the hearing child. 

The results of this study show some of the factors which 
are responsible for these differences. The deaf child’s de- 
scriptions contain more of the most frequently used words 
and that makes the style of the compositions clumsy. He 
has the words which enable him to describe only the basic 
facts. Many nouns are used to name all the things of the en- 
vironment. Everything that is seen, regardless of its impor- 
tance in an event, receives equal attention and effort when 
being described. 

. The comparison of the age trends in deaf and hearing chil- 
dren showed that the above differences increase with age. 
The verbs and nouns which were used more by hearing chil- 
dren when the two younger age groups are compared are 
still more used by hearing children when the two older age 
groups are compared. Also, the verbs and nouns which were 
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used more by deaf children when the two younger age groups 
are compared, are still more used by the deaf children when 
the two older age groups are compared. This also holds true 
when the age groups are compared in regard to the use of the 
different categories. 

Formal education strives to make the deaf child more 
similar to the hearing child, mentally and educationally, as 
he grows older. Its aim is to close the educational gap be- 
tween deaf and hearing children. Therefore the aforemen- 
tioned differences are not desirable. To fully explain these 
differences, which may be due to the deaf child’s education 
or because he lives in an optical environment, further in- 
vestigation will be necessary. 
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The Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
Ontario Association of the Deaf 


Davin Perxorr, A.B. 


~~ Royal York Hotel, one of the most ultra modern 

hotels in the British Empire, built in Toronto, Ontario, 
at a cost of nineteen million dollars, provided an ideal 
setting for the 610 registered celebrants at the Diamond 
Jubilee Convention of the Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
held July 22nd to the 27th—a week long spectacle entailing 
an outlay of close to five thousand dollars, the like of 
which for magnitude, scope and color, had never before 
been attempted since the Ontario Association of the Deaf 
began serving the deaf in 1886. 

A monster display of pictures of schools for the deaf on 
the North American continent attracted throngs to the con- 
vention mezzanine. Pictorial culls from school periodicals 
and photographs mounted on 22” X28” placards, which in 
turn were tacked onto 6’X5’ racks, depicted academic, 
vocational and extracurricular activities. These emphasized 
the unwavering faith of the Ontario Association of the Deaf 
in its slogan, ‘‘Always Combined System—AIl Ways’’—the 
principle that the education of the head, the heart and the 
hand “by any methods for good results; all methods—and 
wedded to none” meant happier and more abundant lives 
for the deaf. 

Dr. Cadwallader Washburn (Gallaudet, ’90), was the 
most lionized man at the convention. The only deaf man 
listed in Who’s Who in America, whose etchings and paint- 
ings hang in every celebrated gallery of the world, Dr. 
Washburn emerged from his 35 years of self-imposed exile 
from the society of the deaf to say that ‘“‘deafness may some- 
times be an inconvenience but NEVER a handicap.” Long 
disuse did not prevent him from signing effortlessly and with 
charm as he reminisced of his experiences as a Russo- 
Japanese (1904-05) war correspondent for The Chicago 
Daily News and of his interview with President Madero just 
before his assassination during a Mexican insurrection. This 
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interview proved to be a scoop for The Chicago Daily News. 
Dr. Washburn also told of his scientific explorations to the 
Marquesas Islands and of his wanderings to the remote 
corners of the world to gather color and material for his 
prodigious art creations. One large room at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto was given over to Dr. Washburn where he ex- 
hibited ninety of his masterpieces. Over two thousand art 
patrons received special invitations to attend the Washburn 
exhibit, which critics praised quite highly in the press. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation introduced a new idea 
in its ““This Week” program when an ace studio interviewer 
combined a barrage of questions with peppery running com- 
ments on Dr. Washburn, the distinguished artist visitor, 
David Peikoff, a sign language exponent, and Donald J. 
Kidd, a lipreading expert. Later in the week CFRB had an 
observer at the convention who spent half an hour in broad- 
casting her impressions of the activities of the meeting. 

Keynote speaker of the convention was Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, who brought with 
him from Washington, D. C., Professor William J. McClure, 
Principal of Kendall School, whose skill as an interpreter 
was the delight of all. Dr. Elstad lauded the national 
scholarship drive, but said that perhaps the governments 
of the various provinces might be made to realize their re- 
sponsibility and duty in making grants to deserving Cana- 
dian deaf students who were ambitious for a higher educa- 
tion. H. A. Rogers, Chairman of the National Advisory 
Council of the Service Clubs of Canada, spoke on ‘‘Canada 
and Canadians As I Know Them.” Prof. A. D. Misener of 
The University of Toronto dispelled many misconceptions 
in his excellent address on “Atomic Energy—Positive and 
Negative Aspects.’ Secretary McBrien, actively identified 
with the Ontario Association of the Deaf for twenty years, 
made the response. 

Donald J. Kidd, M.A.Se. (University of Toronto, ’44), 
provided the most complete surprise of the convention 
when he talked quite fluently on ‘‘Higher Education of the 
Deaf” in the language of signs, an art which he had only 
recently mastered. Editor-in-Chief McBrien recommended 
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a new masthead for The Ontario Association for the Deaf 
News, a more centralized bureau for the handling of publica- 
tion work as well as to raise membership dues to meet rising 
publication costs. The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, the 
Canadian Federal Minister of Labor, who was detained by 
nation-wide strikes, sent in his place Dr. W. G. Scott, of 
the Toronto office of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. After attending the banquet and seeing the vaudeville 
show, Dr. Scott wrote that he marvelled at the indis- 
pensability of the language of signs in enabling the deaf to 
lead such a completely normal social life. From the benefit 
of his extensive experience in the field of labor relations, 
B. M. Schowe of Akron, Ohio, counselled the deaf that 
“credit which years had built can be destroyed in a day” 
by irresponsible deaf workers, whereas model deaf workmen 
create more and better jobs in new places by satisfying their 
employers. 

Ideal weather helped to make the all-day cruise on Lake 
Ontario and a picnic at Niagara Falls, a sports jamboree 
held at the University of Toronto Stadium, and a series of 
baseball tourneys enjoyable events of the convention. A 
professional floor show enlivened Jubilee night on Tuesday. 
On Friday the Frats held their smoker while the Non-Frats 
were entertained at a movie, which though filmed in Sweden 
carried English sub-titles. The nine-reel picture was a con- 
vention gift from a friendly cinema proprietor. 

The announcement of a drive to raise a $25,000.00 Na- 
tional Scholarship Fund was enthusiastically received. The 
convention was reminded of the $800.00 American gift to 
the McDermid Scholarship Fund as a goodwill offering in 
1930. This fund, administered by the Western Canada As- 
sociation of the Deaf, enabled four students from the 
Western part of Canada to enter Gallaudet College. It was 
proposed to amalgamate several existing funds to obtain 
a potential reserve of $7,000. Legal aid is now being enlisted 
to draft a strong framework for a permanent administration 
of the scholarship fund, a method for making awards, and 
ways and means for increasing the fund. 

After five months of rehearsals, the Canadian Cavalcade 
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of Progress on the Education of the Deaf, a riot of color, fun, 
and an assortment of stage repertoire in which a cast of 35 
participated in smooth co-ordinated efforts, brought down 
the packed concert hall on Saturday night at the conclusion 
of the banquet. Senator Cairine R. Wilson of the House of 
Senate, travelled all the way from her summer home in New 
Brunswick to lend her colorful personality and influence to 
the occasion. She received much praise for her inspiring 
speech. Dr. L. M. Elstad and Mr. J. T. Shilton, a veteran 
leader of The Ontario Association of the Deaf, also spoke at 
the banquet. A large Toronto department store contributed 
$250.00 toward the glamourizing of the stage. A huge album 
9 feet high and 17 feet wide was built and for each of the ten 
acts was a backdrop done artistically on ten different 
chapters by an artist who was a personal friend of the late 
Professor Isaac Allison of the Gallaudet College Faculty. 
Preceding the Cavalcade feature was a dramatic presenta- 
tion, ‘‘Freezing Mother-in-Law,” which revealed the in- 
credible feat of the cast in memorizing a running dialogue 
lasting for one hour and a half. 

Altogether the Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
Ontario Association of the Deaf was ushered into unforget- 
table history as the greatest meeting ever held, and much 
was done to convince the general public that ‘deafness 
may be an inconvenience but is NEVER a handicap.” 


Research Activities at the Central 
Institute for the Deaf 


N JuLy 1, 1946, Dr. Hallowell Davis, Associate Professor 

of Physiology at Harvard Medical School, assumed the 
post of Director of Research at the Central Institute for the 
Deaf at St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Helen Schick Lane, Principal of 
Central Institute and Dr. 8. Richard Silverman, Registrar 
of the Institute, will assist in the research program. - 

The following news release from the Psycho Acoustic 
Laboratory of Harvard University and of Central Institute 
for the Deaf and Margaret Maunder’s feature story in The 
St. Louis Globe Democrat give some indication of the work 
being done in the acoustic field. 


WARTIME RESEARCH ON HEARING AIDS AND 
AURAL REHABILITATION* 


The wartime research project under the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development known as the Hearing-Aid 
Project lay close to the borderline between physical and 
medical research. Because the methods appropriate for the 
study of impaired hearing and hearing aids are nearly the 
same as methods already developed for the improvement of 
military communications under difficult conditions, the 
project was assigned to the section on Acoustics of the 
National Defense Research Committee. The research was 
actually carried out under their auspices by the Psycho- 
Acoustic and Electro-Acoustic Laboratories of Harvard 
University and by the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis. The directive, issued jointly by the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army and the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy, called for study and development 
of “instrumental aids to hearing,’”’ whether in the form of an 
improved hearing aid or new diagnostic instruments or im- 
proved methods of “fitting” existing hearing aids. With the 
able assistance of Col. M. R. Mobley, who was later awarded 
the Legion of Merit for his accomplishments in organizing 
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the Army’s Aural Rehabilitation Service, the scientific pro- 
gram was established with a close liaison with the military 
hospitals where the soldiers and the sailors with impaired 
hearing were diagnosed, fitted with hearing aids, taught lip- 
reading, and “rehabilitated” for active duty or for return to 
civilian life. 

The Central Institute for the Deaf planned and assembled 
for the military hospitals equipment suitable for testing the 
impairment of hearing and for the selection of the hearing 
aid best suited to each patient. Apparatus for the tests was 
installed at the Deshon General Hospital at Butler, Pa., 
at the Borden General Hospital at Chickasha, Okla., at the 
Hoff General Hospital at Santa Barbara, Calif., and at the 
U. 8. Naval Hospital at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The methods of testing developed at the Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory greatly improve the evaluation of each patient’s 
handicap and the selection of suitable hearing aids. The new 
methods are based on the ability to hear and understand 
speech and they supplement the familiar test of hearing by 
the “‘audiometer” which employes pure musical tones. Care- 
fully chosen lists of words or sentences are delivered by 
loud-speaker in an acoustically treated sound-proof room. 
The loudness is regulated and measured electrically, and 
the test has been standardized by the use of phonographic 
recordings or by training technicians to speak in standard 
manner into a microphone. A standard noise can be added 
electrically if desired. 

At the Harvard Laboratories the actual performance of 
fourteen makes of electrical hearing aids was studied in de- 
tail. The results served as a guide for the procurement of 
hearing aids by the Army and the Navy. The electrical and 
acoustic characteristics were measured, and then the intel- 
ligibility of speech as judged in actual listening tests. A 
group of conscientious objectors served as the “‘guinea pigs” 
for these experiments at the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory. 
The differences between hearing aids proved to be less than 
had been anticipated. 

The principle of high fidelity has been substituted for 
“selective amplification” as the basis for the “fitting” of 
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hearing aids. It has generally been assumed that a hearing 
aid should compensate in detail for each patient’s individual 
hearing loss, much as a pair of eyeglasses corrects for particu- 
lar degrees of near-sightedness or astigmatism. A long series 
of tests at Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, in which a volunteer 
group of eighteen hard-of-hearing men and women served 
as listeners, proved this idea to be fallacious. Better results 
can be obtained for all patients, regardless of their type of 
hearing loss, with an instrument that provides high-fidelity 
amplification over an adequate range of frequencies and de- 
livers the speech with sufficient loudness but with a mini- 
mum of distortion. If the impairment of hearing is severe 
much amplification is required and the maximum output 
of the instrument must be carefully limited to prevent the 
louder speech sounds from becoming uncomfortable, if not 
intolerable. The limiting of the output unavoidably “dis- 
torts” the louder speech sounds and makes them unnatural 
and less intelligible. A moderate emphasis of the high tones 
by the hearing aid may help to reduce this undesirable but 
necessary distortion. 

Different subjects will tolerate different degrees of loud- 
ness. Performance is best if distortion does not begin until 
the speech has reached the greatest loudness that the patient 
is willing to accept. These principles offer clear objectives for 
the design of hearing aids. 

To provide basic information for the design of hearing 
aids the Central Institute for the Deaf determined the limits 
of tolerance for normal and for hard-of-hearing ears. The 
subjects were all volunteers. They submitted to a long series 
of tests, all of which involved discomfort and many of them 
actual pain. Their responses showed the sound first becomes 
uncomfortably loud, then begins to tickle deep in the ear, 
and finally produces a sharp unmistakable pain. The loud- 
ness that produces these sensations differs from one subject 
to another, but the hard-of-hearing, as a group, are neither 
more nor less tender then those with normal hearing. And 
all subjects after a brief experience with loud sounds became 
“tougher” and were quite willing to listen to speech at a 
loudness that had originally caused discomfort. Previously 
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there had been very little reliable information as to the 
tolerable loudness of sounds. The results obtained by the 
Central Institute for the Deaf and the Harvard Laboratories 
and their volunteer subjects should make possible important 
improvements in the design and in the methods of selection 
of hearing aids. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AT CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


“‘That’s 90 decibels,”’ yelled the man at the controls, barely making 
himself heard over an ear-splitting noise that sounded like escaping 
steam. “Now think how 145 decibels would sound!” 

We didn’t know a decibel from a cow bell, but it was plain to see— 
or ae 145 of them would be about all the human ear could 
stand. 

This little demonstration took place in a sound-proofed room off 
the office of Dr. S. Richard Silverman, business manager and regis- 
trar of Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 S. Kingshighway. Silver- 
man himself was at the dials, and the whole thing was done by way 
of explaining a research project which the Institute has been beaver- 
ishly working on since 1944, which offers new hope for severely 
deafened people and which may help St Louis become the hearing 
center of the nation. 

In the fall of 1943, as the history of the project goes, both the 
Army and Navy realized that there would be many deafened casual- 
ties as a result of gunfire, flying, explosions and violent changes in 
climate. So the two services took their mutual problem to the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, the people who brought 
forth the atomic bomb and radar. 

OSRD, in turn, cast an expert eye over medical facilities through- 
out the country and decided upon Harvard and the Institute as 
agencies to pursue research on deafness. 

Work was begun almost immediately with Dr. Hallowell Davis, 
associate professor of physiology at Harvard Medical School, as 
supervisor of both projects. It was only yesterday, however, that the 
nature of the research was made public. 

Last week, during a visit here of Davis, who will assume the new 
post of director of research at the Institute July 1, he, Silverman and 
Charles E. Harrison, St. Louis acoustic engineer, explained the 
program. 

The explanation had very little to do with ears as most people 
think of them—those peculiar things which protrude from the head 
on the lateral sides and remind one of Clark Gable or little boys who 
hate to wash. It was all pretty scientific. Silverman clarified matters 
by telling what a decibel is. : : 

Simply put, a decibel is a measure of intensity or loudness. Normal 
speech measures about 65 decibels. A subway train makes 120 
decibels of sound—you can’t shout above it. The sound of a large 
airplane measures approximately 125 decibels. 

“The important problem was the evaluation of hearing aids for 
deafened casualties,” Silverman explained. “First, the project was 
to get the right aid on the right person. Second, if no suitable hearing 
aid was available, it was to determine, on the basis of auditory re- 
search, whether a suitable one could be developed.” _ 

Harvard’s part in the program was the engineering job of perfect- 
ing hearing aids for specific individuals. Representatives from the 
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school’s psycho-acoustic laboratory were stationed at rehabilitation 
hospitals to fit hearing aids on deafened veterans. Fourteen makes 
of electrical hearing aids were studied. 

Central Institute for the Deaf took over the task of adding new 
facts to the body of medical knowledge concerning the process of 
hearing and the nature of deafness. Much more had to be learned if 
a@ maximum number of deafened veterans were to be rehabilitated. 

An intricate instrument for testing the impairment of hearing was 
developed by Harrison, St. Louis expert in sound engineering. The 
new device, copies of which have been installed in four service hos- 
pitals, far exceeds the range of the ‘‘audiometer” which tests only a 
person’s hearing of pure musical tones. 

With Harrison as engineer, Silverman as the official observer and 
Dr. Helen Lane as the statistician to interpret the data, the project 
was ready to go, except for one thing. They needed subjects. 

Answering the need, 60 St. Louisans—30 hard-of-hearing and 30 
normal people to serve as a control group—voluntarily subjected 
themselves to the experiments which, they were warned in advance, 
would be both painful and nerve-wracking. 

For more than two years these people, all of military age and most 
of them from the institute, acted as guinea pigs in weekly sessions of 
two hours each. They listened to loud sounds, to soft sounds. They 
listened to white noise (all pitches present), to static noise (only a 
few pitches) and to random noise (combinations of the other two). 
They listened to speech and noise separately and to speech with 
noise in the background. They told the observers what they heard 
and how it felt in their ears. 

Each subject was offered 50 cents an hour, but most of the group 
refused the money or turned it back into the research fund. More 
than 16,000 observations were made in the course of the study, and 
many hitherto unknown facts were disclosed. 

Previously it was considered dangerous for the human ear to be 
subjected to more than 90 decibels of sound. At Central Institute 
they disproved this and mapped out the upper auditory area, that is, 
reactions above the 90 decibel mark. 

Responses of subjects showed that sound first becomes uncomfort- 
ably loud, then begins to tickle deep in the ear, and finally produces 
a sharp, unmistakable pain. The discomfort, tickle and pain “‘thresh- 
olds” vary from one person to another, but on the average the dis- 
comfort threshold ranges from 120 to 130 decibels, the tickle 
threshold from 130 to 136 decibels, and the pain threshold from 140 
to about 145 decibels. 

In case you’re a genius, 145 decibels is two-to-the-eighth power 
louder than 120 decibels. This, of course, makes 145 decibels 250 
times louder than a subway. 

Breath-taking as these facts may be to the scientist, the average 
layman will take more interest in the following facts revealed by the 
experiments: 

1. The human ear gets tougher the more it is exposed to loud 
sounds. 

2. It can hear the middle and upper middle tones best, but it can 
stand high and low sounds equally well. 

3. A deafened ear is neither more nor less sensitive to pain than a 
normal one. 

4. Hearing can now be brought to people heretofore considered 
hopeless cases. 

o illustrate this last, important point, Silverman cited the case 
of a boy who had never heard anything in one ear, but when the 
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sound was turned up to 135 decibels he “‘received’’ it. Present hearing 
aids amplify sound to only 80 or 90 decibels. Consequently that ear 
was useless to him. But if a hearing aid were built which would pro- 
vide sound between 135 and 142 decibels (his pain threshold), he 
would have the use of what he has always thought a “stone deaf”’ 
ear. 

Does the institute make hearing aids? No. Then what, you say, is 
the use of all the research? Let’s be practical. 

Davis puts it this way. “‘We’ll turn our recommendations over to 
| the hearing aid industry. When manufacturers realize it’s worth 
4 while to build hearing aids on the new design, a better type will come 
on the market.” 

Davis said that in the past hearing aids were fitted like glasses— 
with correction for the patient’s specific hearing loss. Now the 
principle of ‘‘high fidelity’””—clear rendering of all tones instead of 
special emphasis on certain sounds—has been substituted. 

The institute’s government contract has been terminated, but the 
research continues. If present plans materialize, the institute, a non- 
sectarian, private institution affiliated with Washington University, 
will be enlarged and will help to make St. Louis the hearing center 
of the nation — ManrGarEt MAUNDER in the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat, Feb. 16, 1946. 
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JOHN A. GOUGH RESIGNS FROM THE 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
SULPHUR, Aug. 2—(U.P.).—John A. Gough, superin- 
tendent of the Oklahoma School for the Deaf here, will be 
succeeded September 1 by L. B. Hall, principal of one division 
of the school since 1940. Gough’s resignation to enter private 
business in Kelso, Wash., was accepted by the board of affairs 
“with regret.’? The Goughs’ daugher died earlier this week from 
polio in an Oklahoma City hospital. 
The Tulsa Daily World, Aug. 6, 1946 
It was with considerable regret that the members of the 
profession of the teachers of the deaf learned of the resigna- 
tion of Supt. John A. Gough last September from the 
Oklahoma School, inasmuch as Mr. Gough and Mrs. Gough 
have been unusually capable and active in the work for the 
deaf. Both taught at the Indiana School before coming to 
Gallaudet College where they took training and later taught 
in the college and in Kendall School. Mr. Gough was Princi- 
pal in the Georgia School and in the Missouri School before 
becoming Superintendent of the Oklahoma School. The 
members of the teaching profession join the members of the 
Oklahoma Board of Affairs in their accepting of John A. 
Gough’s resignation “with regret.” 


L. B. HALL, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 


L. B. Hall, former Principal of The Oklahoma School, 
Sulphur, Okla., became Superintendent of that school on 
September Ist. Supt. Hall started his work in the education 
of the deaf in 1926 at the South Dakota School under E. S. 
Tillinghast and Miss Sophia Alcorn. Since 1927 he has been 
connected with the Oklahoma School as teacher and 
principal with the exception of four years’ public school work 
from 1929 to 1933. Mr. Hall has been principal since 1940. 
He received his B.S. from the East Central Teachers College 
at Ada, Oklahoma and his M.S. from the University of Okla- 
homa. 
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R. T. YOUNGERS, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 


R. T. Youngers has been appointed Principal of the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf in Sulphur, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Youngers received his B.A. from Augustana College in 
Sioux Falls, 8. D., and a Certificate of Training in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf from the South Dakota State School for 
the Deaf, where until 1938 he was a member of the faculty. 
Mr. Youngers has had considerable experience in commer- 
cial hearing aid work and also administrative work in public 
schools. Since 1942 he has been in the Army where he served 
as a radio operator and machine gunner on bombing mis- 
sions. He saw service in France, Holland and Germany. 
Mr. Youngers’ wife, Mrs. Retta Tabor Youngers has been 
on the faculty of the Oklahoma School since 1942. 


LT. ELIZABETH BENSON RETURNS TO 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Lt. Elizabeth Benson, WACS, returned to her position as 
Professor of Phonetics and Speech-Reading at Gallaudet 
College with the beginning of the fall term in September. 
For virtually the entire period of the war Lt. Benson was 
stationed at the Borden General Hospital in Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, where she worked with deafened soldiers. Lt. 
Benson was the first member of the WACS to receive a com- 
mission for this type of rehabilitation work. 


E. LEROY NOBLE, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
IOWA SCHOOL 


KE. LeRoy Noble has been appointed Principal of the 
Iowa State School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs, beginning 
Sept. Ist. Mr. Noble received his B.A. degree from Dakota 
Wesleyan University and his M.A. from Gallaudet College 
in 1942. Mr. Noble taught at the American School in Hart- 
ford, Conn., before taking his training at Gallaudet College 
and up to the time he received his appointment to the Iowa 
School. During the war Mr. Noble had considerable experi- 
ence in the aircraft manufacturing plants in Hartford. 
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ROY MOORE STELLE, ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT, ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL 


Roy Moore Stelle, new Assistant Superintendent of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill., has taken 
over the duties as Principal of the School, succeeding Tunis 
V. Archer who retired as Principal last May. Mr. Stelle was 
graduated from the Illinois College. He received his M.S. 
from Massachusetts State College for training work done 
at the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., 
and his M.A. from Gallaudet College. For the past several 
years Mr. Stelle was connected with the F.B.I. 


TUNIS V. ARCHER RETIRES 
FROM ILLINOIS 


Mr. Tunis V. Archer has retired as Principal of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. Mr. Archer has been 
Principal at schools for the deaf in Texas, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina and Indiana. He received his M.A. from Gallaudet 
College in 1892. 


TEACHER TRAINING STAFF AT 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Miss Josephine Quinn, Principal and member of the fac- 
ulty of the Minnesota School for the Deaf for many years, 
is now Supervising Teacher of Kendall School and a Pro- 
fessor in the Teacher Training Department at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. Miss Quinn has had many years 
of practical experience in supervising and in helping new 
teachers at the Minnesota School in Faribault. Other mem- 
bers of the teacher training staff at Gallaudet College are 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, Dr. 
Irving S. Fusfeld, Dean and Director of Research at Gallau- 
det College, Prof. William J. McClure, Principal of Kendall 
School, Prof. Elizabeth Benson and members of the teach- 
ing staff in Kendall School, Miss Alice Teegarden of the 
college faculty has charge of the teacher training program 
for the Seniors in the college, supervising their practice 
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teaching both in Kendall School and in the college. Mr. 
Leon Auerbach will assist Miss Teegarden in this training 
program in mathematics with the college Seniors. 


JENNIE M. HENDERSON RETIRES 


After years of faithful service marked by success and 
achievement, Miss Jennie M. Henderson, former principal 
of the Horace Mann School in Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
retired from active teaching in June. 

Miss Henderson’s career in the Boston Schools has been 
a long and most interesting one. In 1896 she was graduated 
from the Boston Normal School and began her teaching 
work with hearing children. 

On January 25, 1900 at the invitation of Miss Sarah 
Fuller, pioneer teacher in the work with the deaf, Miss 
Henderson began her work at the Horace Mann School. 
The following year she succeeded Miss Munroe, a special 
teacher of speech, rhythm, voice and auricular training. In 
1920 she became assistant principal to Miss Mabel E. Adams 
in which capacity she served until 1935. Upon the retirement 
of Miss Adams, Miss Henderson was appointed principal 
of the Horace Mann School. 

Her work was not limited to the confines of her own 
school. She was recognized as an outstanding teacher of lip 
reading to the adult deaf. Many articles written by her con- 
cerning the deaf have appeared in national magazines for 
teachers engaged in this work. 

In addition to all this, Miss Henderson carried on a teacher 
training program for her own school and conducted speech 
classes for teachers in service at the Summer Sessions of 
Columbia University. 

As a firm exponent of the Oral Method of teaching the 
deaf, Miss Henderson has been an officer in the leading 
national organizations. She has served as a Director of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, Vice-President of the Council of Teachers of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing in the Public Schools. She 
has also been a Director of the Sarah Fuller Foundation in 
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Boston. Throughout the country Miss Henderson’s name 
is well known for having served at the conventions of these 
well-known organizations in such capacities as section chair- 
man, program committee and teacher demonstrations. 

The well-wishes of her hosts of friends are extended to 
her in her well-earned vacation. While she has retired from 
active school duties, yet, we know that wherever there is 
work for the deaf being carried on, Miss Henderson’s pres- 
ence will be felt. 


KATHERINE H. SHIELS, PRINCIPAL AT 
THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


On September 10, Miss Katherine H. Shiels was ap- 
pointed principal of the Horace Mann School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts succeeding Miss Jennie M. Henderson who 
retired in June. 

Miss Shiels comes fully equipped to assume her new 
duties. She holds a B.A. degree from the College of New 
Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York, and she earned her 
Master of Education degree at the Teachers’ College of the 
City of Boston. She received her training in teaching the 
deaf under the expert guidance and direction of Miss Mabel 
E. Adams, and Miss Jennie M. Henderson. In addition she 
has studied at Boston University and Emerson College in 
Boston. 

Besides her membership in the various organizations for 
teachers of the deaf, Miss Shiels has been a member of 
the following organizations in which she has served in vari- 
ous capacities—The Lip-Reading Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vice-Principals’ Club of Bos- 
ton, Boston Teachers’ Club, Alpha Circle of the Teachers 
of the City of Boston and the Boston Teachers’ Alliance. 

For the past ten years Miss Shiels has served most effi- 
ciently as the Vice-Principal of the school which she now 
heads. 

A host of well-wishes are extended to Miss Shiels in her 
new position. 
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Citation for Honorary Degree for Dr. Leonard M. Elstad.— 
On June 4th, 1946, the faculty of St. Olaf’s College, North- 
field, Minn., conferred upon President Leonard M. Elstad 
of Gallaudet College the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
at their regular Commencement exercises. The following 
citation was read: 


Mr. President: 

On the nomination of the Faculty of St. Olaf College, I have the 
honor of presenting to you, for the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, Leonard Marvin Elstad, president of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Elstad was born at Osseo, Wisconsin. On the completion of his 
college education at St. Olaf in 1922, he entered the field of education 
for the deaf, and in this field of service to the handicapped he has 
labored ever since and won national recognition. His specialized 
training in this field was obtained at Gallaudet College the following 
year and from that institution he received his Master’s degree. He 
taught at Gallaudet in 1923-24. During the following year he served 
as principal of Kendall School for the Deaf in Washington, D. C. 
The next seven years were spent as assistant principal and later as 
principal of Wright Oral School for the Deaf in New York City. In 
1932, he was elected superintendent of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf at Faribault, Minnesota, in which position he served with great 
success for thirteen years. In June, 1945, he was called to the highest 
position in his profession, namely to the position of president of 
Gallaudet College, the only college for the deaf in this country. 
Mr. Elstad’s entire post-college career has been spent in earnest and 
successful work with the handicapped deaf. His work has been so 
outstanding that he has won national distinction in this specialized 
field of education. He is at present vice-president of the Convention 
of the American Instructors of the Deaf, a member of the executive 
committee of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, and editor of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. As an 
executive, he has been efficient, energetic, enthusiastic, cooperative, 
friendly and informal to students and staff, open-minded to sug- 
gestions, and has obtained the goodwill and cooperation of all under 
his supervision. As an educator, he has been progressive and alert. 
He has proven himself a true and trusted friend of the deaf by his 
years of devoted service in their behalf, by his whole-hearted par- 
ticipation in all their school activities, and in his friendly counsel and 
advice. He has found frequent occasions to interpret the problems 
of the deaf to the public through numerous addresses in various 
parts of the country. 

Throughout all of this busy professional life, he has also found time 
to take active part in community affairs. He has been district 
governor of Rotary International, head of various civic clubs and 
activities, area and national official of Boy Scouts of America, and 
has been active in local and state work of the church. He has been a 
very loyal alumnus of St. Olaf and has served in several capacities 
in the St. Olaf Alumni Association. 

But on this occasion, Mr President, the Faculty of St. Olaf College 
wishes particularly to recognize his outstanding work in the great 
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field of education for the deaf, and is sincerely proud and happy to 
present Mr. Elstad for this honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


(signed) A. M. Holmquist 
Professor, Department of Biology 


In recognition of the presentation by Dr. Holmquist, on the nomina- 
tion of the Faculty, and by the authority of the Board of Trustees 
of St. Olaf College, I hereby confer upon you the degree of Doctor of 
Laws (Causa Honoris) and shall ask you to present yourself to 
a Christenson and Professor Weisheit to receive the insignia 
thereof. 
(signed) Clemens M. Granskou 
President 


Lutheran Church to Give Toward School for the Deaf.— 
Lutherans throughout the Nation will contribute to a fund 
for a school for the deaf in a special collection tomorrow. 

The church hopes to raise $1,500,000 for a school to be 
built in a rural area within the metropolitan area of New 
York City. Plans call for a series of buildings, each housing 
from 30 to 50 children, located on a 21-acre tract. 

In citing the need for such a school, Floyd E. Possehl, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church for the Deaf, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., said that there are more than 7000 deaf 
children in the Eastern United States. Each year, he esti- 
mates, 500 more are added to this number 

The Washington Post, Sept. 7, 1946 


Kate Mahoney Fund.—The foundation of a Memorial 
Fund to aid all of the deaf, was one of the actions of the 19th 
Quadrennial (every 4th year) convention held by the Ladies 
of the Catholic Benevolent Association in this city during 
the 2nd week of July. 

The Kate Mahoney Fund (as it will be known) honors the 
late Troy, N.Y. woman who had been Supreme President for 
35 years until her death in March. Present Supreme Presi- 
dent is Miss Bertha McEntee of Erie, Pa. Bishop John 
Mark Gannon of Erie is the New Supreme Spiritual Ad- 
visor. 

The Bishop spoke before the convention with such unction 
and enthusiasm about the Deaf Cause that he took the house 
by storm and won over every heart! 

Father Godfrey Reilly, zealous Passionist, and a great 
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promotor for this fund, spoke also... with such intense 

feeling and with such sincerity that he finally broke down 

and wept.... Father Godfrey’s parents were both deaf. 
Ephpheta, August, 1946 


Helen Fay Retires as Supervising Teacher of Kendall 
School.—Miss Helen Fay, Supervising Teacher of Kendall 
School, has retired from the profession after more than forty 
years spent in the work of teaching the deaf and in teaching 
Normal students in Gallaudet College. At a banquet at 
Gallaudet College last May honoring various members of 
the faculty who were retiring, transferring to other schools, 
or observing twenty-fifth anniversaries in the work with 
the deaf, Miss Fay was presented a gift by Prof. William 
McClure on behalf of the Normal students who had studied 
under Miss Fay. A gift was also presented by President 
Leonard M. Elstad on behalf of Miss Fay’s friends on 
Kendall Green. Previously she had received gifts from the 
Kendall School teachers and from the Alumni of Kendall 
School. The following tribute, written by Dr. Powrie V. 
Doctor of the Gallaudet College faculty, was read at the 
banquet in honor of Miss Fay. 


Sometimes a day seems to pass slowly, ever so slowly, but some- 
times, on such occasions as this evening, we suddenly realize in a 
flash how quickly the years can pass almost unnoticed. Then it is 
that we comprehend fully the truth of the poet when he says, 

“Time is passing, my friend, time is passing, 
What! No, not time, my friend, but we, we are passing.” 

In 1833 your grandfather, the Rev. Barnabas Maynard Fay, was 
trained and taught in the New York Institution for the Deaf, where 
he was a contemporary of Dr. Harvey Prindle Peet, the grandfather 
of your life long friend, Dean Elizabeth Peet. Some years later your 
grandfather became the first Principal of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, and later spent the declining days of his life here on Kendall 
Green with his son and family. Your father, Edward Allen, was a 
member of the Gallaudet College faculty for fifty-four years and for 
fifty years of that time was also the editor of Tae AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE Dear. Your brother, Allan Bradshaw, who was the first to 
introduce Dr. Percival Hall to Kendall Green, was on the Gallaudet 
College faculty from 1897 to 1915. As for you yourself, one might 
say that you were in the manner born, for you are one of the very 
few people on our staff who was born here on the Green. So in a 
measure, all you Fays, who have been teachers of the deaf, have 
been, in one way or another, intimately associated with the aca- 
demic and social life here on Kendall Green. When school opens 
again next fall it will be the first time since 1866 that no one in the 
Fay family will be connected with The Columbia Institution for the 
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Deaf. It will also be the first time in over a century of American 
history that not a single member of the Fay family will be listed as a 
teacher of the deaf in the United States. 

Someway, Miss Fay, I know that tonight your grandfather, your 
father, and your brother, would all be very happy in knowing that 
you alone have carried on their name in their chosen field of work, 
and in'knowing that you have carried it on in such a gallant and in 
such a splendid and courageous manner! Although other members 
of your family may be teaching in educational institutions of far 
greater renown, still, I feel certain that none has ever been able to 
serve his fellowman in any grander fashion than you have served as 
a teacher and as a friend of the silent people who live here in our 
small world at Gallaudet. And someway as tonight we stop the 
wheels of time on Kendall Green for a few brief moments and gaze 
backward we can all see a host of bright and smiling faces of many 
friends and of many pupils and of many members of your family, and 
someway tonight they all seem to be joining us in saying, ‘‘Well done, 
Helen Fay, Well done!”’ 


REHABILITATION 


WEARERS OF Founp To 
Be More PRoFIciENT ON THEIR JOBS AND 
Get More ENJoYMENT From 
SocrtaL RELATIONSHIPS 
By Howarp A. Rusk, M.D. 


In considering rehabilitation of the disabled persons, the 
public has a tendency to think of such cases in which dis- 
abilities are visible. Cases of amputations, paralysis, plastic 
surgery and blindness are readily apparent. Many afflictions 
however, such as emotional disabilities, tuberculosis, ar- 
thritis, sinusitis, asthma and diabetes are not discernible. Al- 
though the sufferers of these ailments have no battle scars, 
their problems, in many cases, are no less serious than those 
of their comrades who wear the Purple Heart. 

This is particularly true of men who have been deafened 
or have suffered serious hearing losses in military service. 
Many men who need hearing aids do not use them because 
they feel conspicuous. This is usually due to lack of insight 
and understanding. 

Statistics indicate that in the United States there are 
about 15,000,000 adults whose hearing is impaired and 
about 5,000,000 of them are so seriously affected that they 
are handicapped. The estimates on children are between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000. 
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The number of veterans suffering hearing losses of a de- 
gree sufficient to need aural rehabilitation cannot be deter- 
mined exactly. Although hearing tests were conducted as a 
part of routine medical examinations in the armed services, 
many of the examined men covered up their disabilities in 
their eagerness to get home. Nor did the services have enough 
trained audiologists to find all those needing assistance. 


13,000 Treated by Services 


During the war about 13,000 men went through the aural 
rehabilitation program of the Navy at the Philadelphia 
Naval Hospital, and the three Army centers at Deshon, 
Borden and Hoff General Hospitals. 

At these hospitals leading otologists, acoustic physicists 
and technicians, psychologists, speech and hearing thera- 
pists, and teachers of the hard of hearing conducted excellent 
programs for those handicapped by hearing defects. 

In addition, the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment cooperated in a broad program of basic and applied 
research. Except for a few specialized clinics, such as the 
famed Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, they pro- 
vided service of a quality that could not be obtained in civil- 
ian life. 

About 45 percent of the men going through these pro- 
grams had hearing difficulties before they entered the serv- 
ices. 

The criticism of the aural rehabilitation programs of the 
Army and Navy was not the quality of their work, which 
was superior, but the fact that inevitably only a fraction of 
the men who needed such treatment received it. 

A “spot” check taken recently at one Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regional office disclosed that there are probably over 
25,000 veterans throughout the country who are in need of 
aural rehabilitation, speech correction, lip-reading, voice re- 
tention, acoustical training or the use of hearing aids. 


Hearing Unit Planned 


In order to meet these needs as a part of their medical re- 
habilitation, the VA is planning to establish hearing units 
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in its hospitals, clinics and regional offices to find the men 
who need this training. 

In some cases even the veteran who has suffered a severe 
hearing loss may not be aware of it. When audiometers and 
hearing tests were first introduced in the public schools, it 
was discovered that many children who were slow learners 
and whom the teachers had diagnosed as mentally slow were 
in reality partly deaf. 

This has also been true of some patients diagnosed as 
psychoneurotic. Their apathy, listlessness and slow reaction 
were due not to emotional disturbances but the fact that 
they were unconscious frequently of what is going on around 
them. 

By screening the veterans coming into their hospitals, 
clinics and regional offices, the VA hopes to pick up the men 
who need treatment. They are planning to give training at 
the Naval Hospital in Philadelphia, the Army’s Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, and in two VA centers to be 
established, one in St. Louis and the other at an undeter- 
mined site on the West Coast. 

If justified by needs, out-patient clinics will be established 
in regional offices in population centers not near the special 
training centers. The average training programs will last 
from four to six weeks. 


Experts Will Fit Hearing Aids 


In addition to speech and hearing training those men who 
need hearing aids will be fitted by experts. The modern 
hearing device, although a relatively new invention, has be- 
come so widely accepted that the arguments frequently put 
forward by those who refuse to wear them are hardly valid. 

Some people feel that wearing an aid is an admission of 
their defects. It hurts their pride, but pride is rapidly 
swallowed by the wearers when they discover they are more 
proficient vocationally with an aid, safer in their every-day 
activities, and can get more enjoyment from family and 
social relationships. 

With a hearing aid many of those who are almost totally 
deaf can gain some help. It aids them in determining the 
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direction from which sound is coming and thereby supple- 
ment lip-reading. 

Hearing aids differ as widely in type as they do in cost. 
The different models vary in their performance and differ 
widely in their effectiveness with different individuals. They 
must be fitted to the patient. Nor are hearing aids the final 
answer for all people who are hard of hearing. 

They are of no value to some types and degrees of deafness. 
Some wearers frequently find it tiring to wear an aid contin- 
ually. Others find they cannot use an aid in unusually noisy 
places. 

Even after the purchase of a hearing aid, it is important 
that the wearer receives auditory training in order that the 
hearing aid may be more effective. 

The veteran who needs a hearing aid should contact the 
VA; nonveterans should contact local chapters of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing for proper guid- 
ance and help. 


Lip-Reading Is Helpful 


Although experts suggest that every aurally handicapped 
person should learn to read lips, for those who cannot wear 
aids lip-reading is the main source of communication. 

The use of hearing aid and lip-reading complement each 
other in that “the eye fills in what the ear misses and vice 
versa.”’ Learning to read lips is not easy and can be done only 
under the supervision of a skilled instructor. 

A booklet issued recently by the American Red Cross for 
their Home Service Workers entitled ‘Helping Disabled 
Veterans” has an excellent section on the loss of hearing. In 
the booklet they offer valuable advice to the friends and 
families of veterans who have suffered hearing deficiencies. 
Their sound advice is, of course, equally applicable to those 
who come in contact with all persons who are hard of hear- 
ing. 

The booklet advises strongly against the mistake many 
make, speaking in an unusually loud voice to either lip-read- 
ers or those who wear aids. Aids are adjusted to magnify 
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normal tones and will amplify shouting so much it will be 
unintelligible. 

Volume makes no difference to the lip-reader and only 
embarasses him. The booklet advises speaking clearly and 
not too quickly, but still not slowing down to the point that 
it becomes noticeable and therefore uncomfortable for both 
the speaker and listener. 


Other Suggestions in Booklet 


When speaking to lip-readers, it is suggested that care be 
exercised to keep the lips visible while speaking. Keep your 
mouth uncovered and do not speak with your chin in your 
hand. Watch out for the dark and keep the house well 
lighted, probably with the light on your face. The booklet 
warns about making too many gestures. 

It suggests being normal but reminds that as the lip-read- 
er is listening with his eyes, too many motions may dis- 
tract him. A common error is the idea that shaping words 
noticeably aids the reader, who has been trained to read the 
natural movements of the lips and no exaggerations. 

The suggestions contained in the booklet are based purely 
on good manners and common sense, which are the basic and 
fundamental principles. The New York Times, April 28,1946. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Orat Scoot ror Dear Cuttpren: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision o 
Resident and Day Pupils. ' 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 

Crasses For Cuitpren: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. ae 

eading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels, 
Lip ReapinG For ApuLts: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
Correction or SpgecH DeFEcts: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics, 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. f t 

Teacuers Cotrece: This department is affiliated with Washington University. 
With adequate pre-professional waivins. applicants may qualify, after a 2 yeat 
eae course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted by 

ashington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 
Marietta VINSON 


A clear, concise, thorough analysis of the English language. A system 
of teaching which meets all the requirements of the language and 
which is based on the language itself. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 
Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 
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American Annals of the Deaf 


No school or university library is complete or up-to- 
date without a full set of the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 


The Annals contains numerous articles on all phases 
of the education of the deaf. These articles are written 
by recognized authorities in their respective fields. 

With the November 1943, the November 1944, and 
the November 1945 Index Numbers now available, in- 
formation on any subject may be found instantly pro- 


vided you have a complete set of the Annals. 


Back copies of practically all issues beginning with 
the September 1868 number are available. 


Issues prior to January 1901, $1.00 per copy. 
All January issues, $1.00 per copy. 


November 1943, November 1944, and November 
1945 Index Numbers, $1.00 per copy 


All other issues subsequent to 1901, 50 cents per copy 


Send your orders to AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C. 
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